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Notes 


« HE JEWISH CHRONICLE” announces that Dr. 

I Isidor Singer, of New York, editor of the 

“ Jewish Encyclopedia,” has in preparation 

n “Encyclopedia of Comparative Theology 

and Homiletics.” The work will be in twelve volumes, 

the first of which is expected to appear shortly after the 

completion of the issue of the “ Jewish Encyclopedia ” 

next year. The scheme has the cordial approval of 

many distinguished theologians and orientalists, and 

Dr. Singer has arranged for the collaboration of many 
leading scholars of Comparative Religion. 


I HAVE read in a criticism of Mr. Vizetelly’s ‘ Life of 
Zola” that the novelist’s pessimism was to be ascribed 
principally to the workings of a melancholy temperament. 
Surely this misses one of the chief points of Zola’s 
psychology. He was, if anything, a man of strong am- 
bitions, and consequently an optimist. His books, no 
doubt, are pessimistic, but the pessimism came far less 
from a melancholy nature than from a literary prin- 
ciple. As a means of realising his ambitions he ex- 
ploited the tenets of the naturalistic school with all 
the vehemence of an intense nature. Hence, too, his 
coarseness. His theories had to be enforced at any cost, 
whatever violence might be done to those softer phases 
of his character which appear in “ Le Réve.” 





Ir is with the sincerest regret that I announce the 
death of Lady Dilke, who died last Monday at Pyrford 
Rough, Woking. Shortly after her marriage to the 
late Mark Pattison, Lady Dilke became known as an 
art critic, and was for many years a valued contributor 
to THe AcapeMy. She wrote a biography of Lord 
Leighton, a monograph (in French) on Claude Lor- 
raine and two volumes of short stories entitled “The 
Shrine of Death” and “The Shrine of Love.” After 
her marriage with Sir Charles Dilke in 1885 she 
sustained her interest in art-history, in spite of her 
political duties. It is sad that so vigorous and useful a 
life should have been cut short. 


THE announcement that Messrs. Sotheby & Co. will 
sell on November 14 a Bible which contains two auto- 
graph signatures of Shakespeare is certain to create 
considerable interest among the lovers of the poet. On 
the reverse of the title to the New Testament stands 
“William Shakspeare 1614,” while on the end of the 
cover appears ‘‘ Willm. Shakspere off 8. O. A.” The 
book also contains the signatures of the various people 
through whose hands it has passed. The occurrence of 





the names James and Thomas Hall is interesting: 
although these individuals were not connected with 
Shakespeare’s son-in-law. The genuineness of the signa- 
tures is apparently accepted. 


—— 
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THE COVER DESIGNED BY MR. WALTER CRANE FOR 
“WAYFARER’S LOVE” (Constabic) 





THE right man is not always in the right place, but is 
emphatically so in the case of Mr. Stuart J. Reid, who 
has been appointed to the literary “control” of Messrs. 
Isbister. It will be well with the world of publishers 
when it is realised by all, as it is by Messrs. Isbister, 
that the control of a great house should be in the hands 
of a man of letters and of business. Mr. Reid has had 
much practical experience of the business side of pub- 
lishing, and is known to the literary world as having 
been associated with ‘The Spectator,” when that 
journal was conducted by Mr. Hutton, and as the writer 
of “ Representative Men in the Reign of Queen Vic- 
toria,’ “The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,” a 
“ Life of Lord John Russell” and other scholarly works. 


How many great and distinguished men and women 
there are in these our times; at least so I am led to 
believe by the large number of autobiographies that 
reach me. In former days men and women produced 
memoirs either because they were compelled so to do 
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by having the gift of writing or because they had occu- 
pied high places which brought them into contact with 
men and events of supreme interest. But to-day auto- 
biographies and reminiscences are produced almost as 
casually as are novels, and are not seldom as uninterest- 
ing as the average work of fiction. In many cases, even, 
they are the prologue rather than the epilogue to a 
career, and an ambitious young man might do worse 
than to introduce himself to fame by writing his 
memoirs, which some time ago might have been a 
paradox. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may see 
his way to putting a tax on memoirs and autobiogra- 
phies which put a heavy tax on readers. 


Miss Keeron’s article in “ The Contemporary” on 
Tshaikovski as a ballet composer will, it is to be hoped, 
materially assist in broadening the rather narrow Eng- 
lish conception of a ballet that is derived from witness- 
ing the performances at the Empire, Alhambra and 
Drury Lane. In Russia, so far from being a species of 
juvenile or frivolous entertainment, “grand ballet” 
receives assistance and organisation from the State 
itself, and forms a by no means unimportant part in 
the national music. I quote the following passage from 
Miss Keeton : 


“ Albeit opera and ballet were such favourite pastimes 
with the Russian Court and nobility from so early a 
date, it was only with the dawn of the nineteenth 
century that these performances assumed a sufficiently 
national importance to require a special ministerial 
department in the State. That ballet was then placed 
upon the same artistic level as opera explains the reason 
that composers of the calibre of Ruimski-Korssakov, 
Rubinstein and Tshaikovski have willingly devoted their 
talents to its composition. To Tshaikovski, with his 
peculiar genius for evolving floating, curving dance 
rhythms, and his remarkable gift for musical character- 
isation, ballet writing proved a singularly grateful task. 
But he very rightly defined its exact limitations. He never 
attempted to turn it to the ends of powerful realistic 
drama and tragedy, such as inform most of his operas. 
He confined his ballet compositions—gems of fascinating 
illusion and romanticism—appropriately to slight and 
airy subjects. According to the catalogued lists of his 
music, he wrote only three ballets: Lebedinc Ozero 
(The Swans’ Lake), op. 20; Spyastshaya Krassavitsa 
(The Sleeping Beauty), op. 66; and Shtelkowunchik (The 
Nut-cracker Man), op. 71. But his opus 12, Sney- 
gourotchka, or ‘The Snow Maiden,’ is practically a 
ballet-opera, in which the numerous dances are inter- 
spersed with vocal and choral numbers.”’ 


Tue following is an interesting description of Chris- 
tina Rossetti by an anonymous writer in “ The Church 
Quarterly ” : 


“Her shyness and aloofness made her formidable to 
the young, but to those who were bold enough to pene- 
trate her constitutional reserve she was simple, kind, and 
open-hearted. How open her heart was to the ideas and 
loves of childhood we should hardly be in a position to 
judge, were it not for the exquisite playfulness and 
innocence of her ‘sing-song’ verses for children. The 
conversation of the distinguished men who surrounded 
the Rossettis must have been stimulating to her intellect, 
however little she joined in it: it probably helped her 
to acquire insight into her own mental resources, to 
see where her strength lay, and what tasks she could not 
attempt. She belonged at one time to a society of poets 
and amateur artists, which called itself ‘The Portfolio,’ 
and met in private houses at irregular intervals. For 
each meeting a subject was arranged, to be described 
either by picture or verse. Among the poetical members 
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of this society were Calverley, Lewis Morris, Adelaide 
Procter, Jean Ingelow, and Isa Craig. We believe that 
one of Christina’s contributions to this society was the 
celebrated ‘Up-hill,’ published afterwards in ‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine’ (February, 1861). Another was 
‘A Year’s Windfalls’ (page 355). Several of Calver- 
ley’s best-known pieces (e.g. ‘Waiting ’) were written 
for the ‘ Portfolio.’ If he and Christina ever attended 
the same meetings, and wrote on the same prescribed 
subjects, the contrast would no doubt be instructive.”’ 


THE REVEREND LAWRENCE WASHINGTON was Rector 
of Purleigh, 1632 to 1643, and it is pleasant to find that 
a number of prominent Americans are moving in the 
matter of the restoration of the fine tower of the church. 
The church has been called ‘“‘ the Washington Church.” 
It has a title to be so called from the fact that Lawrence 
Washington, an ancestor of George Washington, was 
Rector until he was ejected for his loyalty. The church 
itself (chancel and nave) underwent thorough structural 
renovation in 1892, at a cost of £1,500, raised with 
greatest difficulty, the parish being a poor agricultural 
one, without any wealthy landowner ; but the tower was 
left untouched for lack of funds. The peal of five bells 
cannot now be rung, and any one acquainted with village 
life in England will understand how great a deprivation 
is the loss of this cheerful sound. As Purleigh Church 
stands on a hill the peal of bells was heard with a 
favourable wind as far as Maldon, a distance of four 
miles; and it will be a happy day indeed for Purleigh 
when the bells can be rung again. Six hundred pounds 
are needed to carry through the work. Fuller informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Reverend R. T. Love, 
The Rectory, Purleigh, Essex. 


Mr. Joun Corsin, who is one of the best known of 
American writers on dramatic subjects, contributes an 
article to the November “ Scribner’s,” ‘‘ Such Stuff as 
Dreams are Made of,” dealing with the scenic aspects of 
the stage. He describes the development of a great pro- 
duction from the first rough sketches to the night of 
presentation, and points out how some of the remarkable 
effects have been obtained in celebrated performances 
of recent years. The illustrations are by Jules Guérin, 
who has painted a number of famous scenes himself. 


Tse Dun Emer Press, Dundrum, will shortly publish a 
new version of Mr. W. B. Yeats’ “ Hanrahan Stories,” a 
selection of the poems of Lionel Johnson and a volume 
of translations by Lady Gregory. The Dun Emer Press 
is noteworthy as being the only one in Ireland where 
book-printing is practised as an art and as being con- 
ducted entirely by women. 


Amonc the more important of Mr. Murray’s forth- 
coming works are “ The Essays of the late Lord Salis- 
bury,” which will form an interesting comparison with 
the early work of his rival, Disraeli; “Honoré de 
Balzac,” by Mary Sandars, which should prove of ex- 
ceptional interest, as Balzac was not only a writer but 
a liver of romances; “ The Heart of a Continent,” by 
Colonel Younghusband ; and the “ Greek Thinkers,” by 
Professor Gomperz—vols. ii. and iii.—which deals with 
the periods of Socrates and Plato, and should be 
welcome from so distinguished an authority on ancient 
philosophy. 

Ir is good to learn that a second edition has 
already been called for in America of Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby’s “‘ The Cycle of Life.” 
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At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Historical 
Society on the 20th inst. Mr. H. R. Tedder, Secretary 
to the Atheneum Club, was elected Honorary Treasurer 
of the Society. ; 


Bibliographical 

t has sometimes been said complainingly that authors 
| long dead are serious competitors with living 
writers, and it would be easy to point out reasons 
why it is well that they should be. A new form 
of the competition which is now being inaugurated, and 
which has, I see, met with some approval, seems to me, 
however, to have little in its favour. A weekly journal 
has started serialising Ann Radcliffe’s “The Italian ; or, 
the Confessional of the Black Penitents”—a romance 
originally published in three volumes in 1797, and re- 
issued in 1824, in 1877 and 1884. In the last-men- 
tioned year Messrs. Routledge issued the romance in a 
sixpenny edition, and in that form it is probably 
still obtainable. A writer in “The Morning Post” 
suggests that the experiment of old novels as new serials 
should be followed up with Maturin’s ‘“ Melmoth the 
Wanderer,” Meinhold’s “ Sidonia the Sorceress” and 
other stories; but “ Melmoth” (1812) was republished 
in three volumes in 1892, and in a sixpenny edition in 
the same year, and Lady Wilde’s translation of ‘“‘ Sidonia 
the Sorceress” in 1894. Surely journals, daily, 
weekly or other, are chiefly bought for what they reflect 
of current news and views, and if they are to give us 
fiction it should be the production of the time. The 
experiment has, I believe, been tried before without 
any great success, and is little likely to have many 
imitators, for suppose one of these old stories were—in 
the cant phrase of the day—to “catch on” as a serial, 
it would be open to half a dozen publishers to produce 
the entire book long before its close, and thus greatly 

discount its value as a serial. 

The new edition of John Evelyn’s “ Life of Margaret 
Godolphin,” which is promised as an early addition to 
the series of “ King’s Classics,” should be welcome. 
This admirable bit of seventeenth-century biography— 
so greatly in contrast with much of the Court memoir 
literature of the late Stuart period—was first published, 
under the editorship of Bishop Wilberforce, with notes 
by John Holmes, of the British Museum, in 1847 
(second edition 1848), and a new edition was issued 
(under the editorship of Mr. E. W. Harcourt) in 1887. 
An abridgment was published in 1853, and a second 
edition of that abridgment in 1864. 

Of a widely different character—more in keeping 
with the reputation of the period—is “ Gramont’s 
Memoirs,” of which a new issue is announced, under 
the editorship of Mr. Allan Fea, who has published 
several works on different aspects of the Stuart times. 
This volume has been described as the most agree- 
able book in the world, and certainly it is one of those 
which help us to the truest view of the period 
with which it deals. Mr. Fea’s edition—which is 
apparently to maintain the correct but uncommon spell- 
ing Gramont—is to be in an expensive form. The book 
is already obtainable in cheaper ones—even for sixpence 
in the neat and serviceable Unit Library (1902) ; it has 
made several reappearances during recent years—in 
Nimmo’s series of memoirs, 1889 (reissue 1896); in 
1890; in Bohn’s Libraries, 1891 (revised from its 
original appearance in that form in 1846) ; and besides 
that in the Unit Library there was another edition in 
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I notice that “The Purple Land,” by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, is announced for early publication. The book 
itself will no doubt bear the record, which the adver- 
tisements omit, that it was originally published (it was, 
I believe, Mr. Hudson’s first book) in 1885 in two 
volumes. A _ new six-shilling edition was issued in 









PROFESSOR ARMINIUS VAMBERY 
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1887. The full title originally ran “The Purple Land 
that England Lost. Travel and Adventures in the 
Banda Oriental, South America.’”’ Mr. Hudson seems 
fond of colour in his titles, as he has the gift of impart- 
ing it to his prose. It was no doubt the recent success 
of “Green Mansions” which inspired the reissue of 
“The Purple Land ”’—but it is a reissue which will 
be warmly welcomed by those who read it earlier as 
well as by those who have only lately made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Hudson’s books. 

The question of. the duplicated book-title is ever re- 
curring. The latest victim is Dr. John Todhunter, who 
has a collection of poems forthcoming, to which he had 
given the name “A Chest of Viols” (his poem with 
that name having appeared in “The Londoner” in 
1900) ; but at the last moment he has had to change it 
to “Sounds and Sweet Airs,” for in 1896 Mr. Frederic 
Smith had published a volume of verse with the first 
title. A recent adventure book has been published 
entitled “England Expects,” and in 1900 a volume of 
political essays was issued as “England Expects, 
But——.” It looks as though there was an opening for 
some ingenious person to set up as title-specialist, not 
only for inventing new titles, but for undertaking such 
research as shall ensure that any proposed title has not 
been employed before. 

WALTER JERROLD. 
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The City of Rome 


Rome aNp 1Ts Story. By Lena Duff Gordon and 
St. Clair Baddeley. [Illustrated by Aubrey Water- 
field. (Dent. 21s. net.) 


We go to Rome a hundred years too late, for when 
Shelley visited the Coliseum he could write that “it has 
been changed by time into the image of an amphi- 
theatre of rocky hills overgrown by the wild olive, the 
myrtle and the fig-tree, and threaded by little paths, 
which wind among its ruined stairs and immeasurable 
galleries: the copsewood overshadows you as you wander 
through its labyrinths, and the wild weeds of this 
climate of flowers bloom under your feet.” And then, 
surely, it must have been easier to call up the vivid life 
of ancient Rome than now, when the Coliseum is bare 
of all this verdure, lifeless and dead under the in- 
dustrious hands of archzologists as the dried specimens 
of a naturalists’ museum. The present day tends the 
monuments of antiquity so carefully that it requires a 
very subtle enthusiasm to discern their romantic beauty ; 
and if in the earlier part of this book we find the descrip- 
tion somewhat frigid, we cannot justly blame the author, 
for to clothe these musty bones with flesh and blood 
requires not only knowledge and industry, which Mr. 
Baddeley has, but an imagination and a faculty of 
invention which are very rare. Whenever we go to 
foreign towns we find English ladies industriously visit- 
ing its monuments with the standard book on the subject 
under their arm. We know that they have read up the 
night before all that is to be known about the church 
or castle in question, and we sincerely admire the passion 
for self-improvement which possesses them. Their 
example impresses us, but excites us to no imitation. 
And in “ Rome and its Story ” they have a book which 
will suit them exactly. We see them already in their 
serviceable clothes, poring over its useful pages while 
an impatient custodian seeks to direct their gaze to the 
ruins in his charge; and exploring, inch by inch, with 
strenuous determination, the Forum and the Palatine. 
For our own part we are more interested in the second 
section, dealing with the city’s history chiefly in the 
early Christian and Middle Ages ; and we hope the writer 
will in due course carry out her suggestion to continue 
this narrative to later times. For the book ends with 
the Sack of Rome under Clement VII., and consequently 
does not touch the eighteenth century, for which the 
materials are so abundant, so interesting and so little 
known. Yet her story is full of incident, vivacious and 
multicoloured, and his blood must be sluggish indeed 
who is not thrilled as he reads again Miss Duff Gordon’s 
account of the wonderful centuries which saw the diffi- 
cult rise, the gradual strength and the decay of the 
papal power. It was a time when men put into their 
lives ten times more than they can do now, and exist- 
ence was strangely varied and passionate: it is one 
long story of vehement love and hate, of desperate 
revenge and of sudden death; and those old Romans, 
medieval or Renaissance, lived so hard that the monu- 
ments with which they were connected seem to have 
preserved something of their essence. A vehement life 
thrills through them still, and however unimaginative 
the traveller, he cannot fail to, see in church or palace 
or public place the ghosts of those whose histories are 
here set down. No better book than this can be found 
to stimulate the halting fancy, and we fully mean to 
follow the example of those virtuous ladies and carry 
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it with us through the streets of Rome; but we think 
we shall neatly wrap it in brown paper, for we should not 
like the Italians to think that we habitually bind our 
books so gaudily. We could wish also that the agreeable 
pictures were somewhat more obviously connected with 
the text ; and we are still wondering how a rather attrac- 
tive sketch of a Roman wine-cart can possibly “ illus- 


trate” the Gothic siege of Rome. 
W. S. Maveuam. 


Safe Studies in Science 


Tue Cycre or Lire. By C. W. Saleeby. 
7s. 6d.) . 


THESE papers, most of which have appeared in THE 
AcapEMy, were well worth collecting into a volume. 
Dr. Saleeby has the art of exposition, erring neither too 
much to the side of popularisation nor to that of 
specialism. It is a difficult art, and few scientists learn 
it. One suspects that the author writes so well and so 
interestingly on science because he knows other things 
besides science, knows something of art, much of music 
and is a constant reader of poetry. Be this as it may, 
a good deal of hard thinking and reading is here given 
careful and lucid expression. Clearly, rarely if ever 
does Dr. Saleeby invite his soul to loaf, as did Whitman, 
although there is plenty of speculation in these essays, 
and speculation flourishes best on a loafer’s soul. 

In the very first piece Dr. Saleeby gives the reader a 
hint of his mental and psychical structure. The need 
of England is more technical education, not otherwise 
can she retain her commercial ascendency. So far the 
utilitarian speaks ; but just as the reader thinks he has 
caught a rather clever business man, he hears, whis- 
pered from under Spencer’s cloak, something about the 
end of all education being character-making. This is 
said presumably to keep the idealists in heart. In 
another piece we find our author gaily consorting with 
the orthodox in religion and winning their confidence 
by showing them how to kill the twice-dead materialists 
(first killed by Karl Pearson’s “ Grammar of Science ”’) 
by emanations from radium ; and then, to the discom- 
fiture of his companions, he takes flight with Mr. Picton 
to the supersensuous realms of higher pantheism. 

To the anti-vivisectors the author gives a respectful 
hearing, and sums up their objections to torturing 
animals very much after the manner the counsel 
for the defence treats his opponent’s case—that is, by 
a very partial consideration of the points advanced. As 
this is the only argument in the book which we consider 
somewhat inadequately dealt with, we propose to fill it 
out a little and to correct. The vivisectors, it is asserted, 
work for the “benefit of mankind.” Admitting that 
there are a few vivisectors who never lose sight of this 
end, does Dr. Saleeby seriously contend that the army 
of vivisectors in Paris, say, are actuated by any other 
motive than a desire for knowledge? One might as 
well say that Dr. Réntgen made his discovery to enable 
physicians to locate a bullet in a soldier’s body. If we 
grant, however, that all medical men and students work 
solely in the interest of humanity, and if we grant 
further that only in this way can the ravages of many 
diseases be stayed, we have not disposed of all the 
objections. There is still to consider the effect on the 
operator. In an essay on “The Future of Art” Dr. 
Saleeby very truly says that the “esthetic sense is an 
imperishable and ever-crescent possession of mankind,” 
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What will happen when the esthetic sense has become 
so sensitive that men will prefer two birds in the bush 
to one in the hand, a single butterfly on the wing to a 
boxful impaled on pins? Why don’t we now -vivisect 
criminals, lunatics and incurables? To do so would 
be to benefit mankind twice. Is it because we are 
already too esthetic ? 

We must find space for a word on education. Dr. 
Saleeby, in quoting Herbert Spencer’s statement that 
the end of education is character-making, seems to hold 
the same view. If all that is meant by this doubtful 
phrase is that the best possible environment should be 
created for each child so that its potential powers should 
be as nearly as possible actualised, we agree, although 
this leaves it doubtful as to the meaning of best possible 
environment. But if it is meant that the teacher 
should definitely set himself to mould the child’s cha- 
racter, then the doctrine appears to us wholly vicious. 
A scientific theory of education has yet to be discovered. 
Spencer’s admirable essay on Education is good as far 
as it goes, but since Spencer, as he admits, saw very 
little of children during his long life, it is incredible 
that his essay can be more than a sketch. 

In conclusion, we regret that we cannot in a few words 
do justice to this thought-provoking book, but we have 
read it with much profit and pleasure, and await a 
more definite avowal of a philosophy herein adumbrated. 


F, Kertwe. 
A Friend to Britain 


Tue Story or my STRUGGLES: THE MEMOIRS OF 
ARMINIUS VaMBERY. 2 Vols. (Unwin. 21s. net.) 


Ir would be difficult to put into words or figures the 
sum-total of the debt which Great Britain owes to 
Arminius Vambéry. For more than forty years he has 
been strenuously advocating the Imperialistic-Britannic 
idea in the presses of at least four countries, and this 
in despite of opposition, contumely and misunderstand- 
ing. A single example will prove his sincerity and dis- 
interestedness. When the despatch of the German 
Emperor to Kruger at the time of the Jameson Raid 
caused such tremendous excitement in London, and 
everybody was discussing the increased Anglophobia 
in Germany, he debated the question, of course from 
the point of view favourable to England, in a letter 
dated January 12,1896. “The Times” thought well to 
publish this letter, which took up a whole column of its 
front page, and on a Saturday, too, so that the letter 
might lie over all the longer. The epistle was simply 
signed ‘‘A Foreigner,” and it attracted much attention 
in the German press. It was attributed (with the usual 
crass ignorance of the average journalist) to the King 
of the Belgians, who happened to be in London at the 
time. Vambéry was the real protagonist, and this 
revelation comes opportunely from such a proved friend 
and ally of the British Empire. 

The life-story of Vambéry is trite nowadays, but 
none the less fascinating and instructive. Born the 
poorest of the poor, amid the most sordid surroundings, 
he early showed a marked linguistic genius—he refers 
himself to his “ Mezzofantic perfections”—a delight- 
fully coined adjective. Probably next to the late Pro- 
fessor Palmer, and possibly two living polyglottists, he 
is to-day the greatest linguist of our time. This book 
proves it. Here is a Hungarian, self-educated, an 
honoured septuagenarian, who writes these two fine 
volumes of recollections in the most fluent, idiomatic 
English, with scarcely a trace of his foreign origin. 
There is probably not a single Briton alive who could 
do the same in any foreign tongue. 
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The bare recital of the Professor’s extraordinary ad- 
ventures in Central Asia, of his philological and ethno- 
graphical discoveries, of his dervish-impersonation, of 
his friendships with Queen Victoria, our present King, 
two Sultans, two Shahs and several Khans, makes the 
most delightful reading, and is told with that straight- 
forward bluntness which conveys conviction in every 
word. 

That Vambéry’s services to Great Britain were purely 
disinterested has long been known to those of the inside 
ring ; the others may be interested to learn, in his own 
words, that “it never entered my mind to take steps 
to obtain material acknowledgment of my services. 
English statesmen, least of all, thought of making any 
such acknowledgment. They looked upon me merely as 
a writer in pursuit of a purely platonic object.” This 
is not altogether pleasant reading, but it is undoubtedly 
true. 

The life-story of a man such as Vambéry, told in 
simple unaffected language, with no false modesty or 
affected bashfulness, is a healthy moral lesson, a tonic 
for the modern dabbler and sentimentalist. Vambéry 
is a real man who has done his work in the world, and 
has left the world better than he found it. And this 
is a very great thing. Such men are rare, and their 
autobiographies are even rarer. This book should be 
very widely read ; it will help to form character and give 
food for much thought. 


Love and Art 


An Artist’s Love Story. Edited by Oswald G. 
Knapp, M.A. (Allen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


So long as human nature remains essentially the same, 
a deep interest will attach to every true love-story, how- 
ever crudely told, and that now for the first time given 
to the world by Mr. Knapp is exceptionally fascinating, 
in view of the striking personalities of the various actors 
in what may be justly defined as a double tragedy. The 
brilliant but chequered career of Mrs. Siddons, with its 
deep undercurrent of sadness, and that of the gifted but 
overrated Sir Thomas Lawrence, have already been dwelt 
upon from many different points of view, but the intimate 
connection between them, with their strangely complex 
feelings towards each other, in which attraction and 
repulsion alternated in a remarkable manner, have 
never hitherto been fully revealed. That Mrs. 
Siddons had two beautiful daughters who both suc- 
cumbed in early womanhood to consumption, and that 
Sir Thomas Lawrence died unmarried, are well-known 
facts; but that the sisters were each at different times 
engaged to the brilliant young artist, whose extra- 
ordinary conduct was, during his lifetime, supposed to 
have hastened the end of one of them, will come as a 
shock to all but the few already in possession of the 
true facts of the case. 

As explained by the editor of this deeply interesting 
volume, that is enriched by fine reproductions of many 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, the correspondence 
in which the strange double love-story is revealed is 
selected from two collections of letters, now for the first 
time given to the public, written between 1797 and 1803, 
and preserved by two intimate friends and correspon- 
dents of the Siddons family. One of these collections 
consists, adds Mr. Knapp, of the letters written by Mrs. 
Siddons, her daughter Sally and Sir Thomas Lawren<e 
to Mrs. Pennington, who was in the confidence of all 
three, with copies of some of the latter’s replies, whilst 
the other series comprises certain letters of the sisters 
and their mother to Miss Bird, who at one time acted 
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as go-between in the courtship between Maria and young 
Lawrence. 

The letters that, apart from their primary interest, 
incidentally throw a vivid side-light upon the society in 
which their writers moved, are wisely left to tell their 
own most pathetic story, with the addition only of a 
brief introductory chapter explaining the relations of 
the various dramatis persone to each other, and a few 
notes on the persons mentioned in the correspondence. 
The reader is thus left to form an independent opinion 
on the characters of the sisters and of their passionate 
but changeable suitor, who, in spite of all his errors, exer- 
cised such an irresistible fascination on all who came 
under his influence. 

Although, as far as can be gathered from his notes, 
of which reserve is a marked characteristic, Mr. Knapp 
believes that Sally, who survived her sister Maria for 
five years, had grown out of her affection for Lawrence 
long before her death, there are subtle indications in her 
later letters that her heart was really still his. But 
for the promise exacted by Maria on her death-bed, that 
Sally would never marry that man; which, when the 
painter heard it, drew forth from him what Mrs. 
Siddons called his diabolical letter, of which a facsimile 
is given in the text, there can be little doubt that he 
would, in the end, have become the husband of his first 
love, who, whether for his sake or not, rejected every 
other suitor. Sally’s very asseverations that she loved 
him no longer breed a doubt. In one of her letters to 
Mrs. Pennington she expresses a fear that “he is still 
guilty of loving her too well,” and, in the very last, 
penned just before her sudden end, she pathetically 
remarks: ‘“ We can none of us reconcile ourselves to the 
being apparently forgotten ”—the italics are hers. 

Nancy BELL. 


Follow the Gleam 


EDUCATION THROUGH THE IMAGINATION. 
McMillan. (Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a perfectly delightful book, a fact which its genesis 
explains. The author has a first-hand knowledge of 
children, being obviously possessed of constant and ex- 
tensive opportunities for observing them. She brings 
to this observation a feminine sympathy with the child 
and the child’s mind, being thus able to give a weighty 
handicap to the professional scientist who proceeds to 
the study of children in the detached impersonal fashion 
of a student of rocks or spectra, or in the spirit of the 
physician who regards his patients as so many stones of 
“clinical material.” That this sympathy is a sine qua 
non one only needs to have been a child to know. But 
sympathetic observation alone would not account for the 
genesis of this book. The author has acquainted her- 
self at first hand with all the best that has been written 
by the masters of pedagogy, thus completing the re- 
quirements of the case—or almost completing them. For 
even granted all these advantages, one might produce 
a lamentable volume if one proceeded upon the strength 
of them to dogmatise and theorise. Our author—to 
whom we cannot refer by name, not knowing what prefix 
to use—has avoided this danger ; and though she has an 
abundance of suggestion and of opinion, she shows no 
tendency towards that very feminine habit of erecting 
a generalisation upon one datum. 

In the available space one cannot discuss the various 
aspects of a most extensive subject. But it is easy to 
enounce the main thesis of this book. It is that Imagi- 
nation, widely conceived, is an early manifestation of the 
human mind, the precursor of reason alike in the race 
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and the individual, a thing beyond price, the chief 
instrument of any really worthy education—and one not 
merely neglected or subordinated but consciously and 
purposely flouted and suppressed in our present methods. 
And, to our mind, the case is certainly proved in this 
book. To the student of esthetics, in especial, this book 
may be commended. The author appreciates that 
profound and simple and overwhelmingly true concep- 
tion of Art, with which Count Tolstoi, the despiser of 
science, has so notably enriched one of the most obscure 
and fascinating of sciences; and we would recommend 
the reading of ‘‘ What is Art?” in definite relation to 
this volume, as a valuable exercise for any to whom the 
child is interesting or dear. 

There can be no question that education is passing at 
the present time, in company with various other of the 
higher human activities, through a stage corresponding 
to what Carlyle meant when he called utilitarianism 
‘pig-philosophy.” As expounded by its great repre- 
sentatives, utilitarianism never was a pig-philosophy ; 
but there is unquestionably abroad to-day a materialistic 
pseudo-utilitarianism to which Carlyle’s epithet is appli- 
cable. Science is suffering from it, the noble German 
conception of Wissenschaft being woefully besmirched 
to-day. Education is suffering from it in even greater 
degree. The magnificent conquests of the intellect in 
recent times have probably been the chief cause of the 
woeful disproportion which is at present exhibited in 
our educational systems between our concern with the 
exploitation of the intellect and our concern with the 
emotional part of human nature. Of course, the intel- 
lect is a fine thing: and wonderful it is, if we think 
about it, to be able to read and write ; but the intellect 
can serve no better purpose than to teach us how best 
to train and school and develop the emotions which, and 
which alone, are the mainsprings of all action, intellec- 
tual or other. To this high purpose the intellect has 
as yet scarcely been put. Applied pig-philosophy cares 
nothing for the emotions; it wants to know how many 
shillings a week this or that particular course of training 
is likely to produce, not realising that the shillings are 
a means to an end, and that the emotional nature alone 
determines, to the exclusion of shillings, whether the 
mind shall be its own heaven or its own hell. 

All of which, of course, we all have always known ; but 
transcendental platitudes are none the less transcen- 
dental because platitudinous. Thus it is that, whilst 
this book contains no startling revelations, it is yet a 
book to read. Whether its author is a schoolmistress 
we do not know; but if she is not, we are inclined to 
wish her such ill-fortune as shall induce her to adopt 
that most noble and imperfectly appreciated profession. 


C. W. SALersy. 


DUELLING STORIES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: FROM 
THE FRENCH or BrantomMe. By George H. Powell. 
(A. H. Bullen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is not only for his “ Vies des Dames Galantes” that 
we are indebted to Pierre de Bourdeille Seigneur de 
Brantéme, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles IX. 
and Henry II., and Great Chamberlain to the Duke 
d’Alengon. His “ Discours sur les Duels,” more pro- 
perly entitled “ Anecdotes de la Cour de France sous les 
Roys Henry II., Frangois II., Henry III., et Henry 
IV.,” is a work, which to swordsmen and to 
students of the period who are not attracted by the 
merely scandalous, is at least as interesting—if not 
more so, for it contains a number of so-called duelling 
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anecdotes which throw an interesting light on the 
fencing methods of the sixteenth century. It is well to 
add “ so-called,” because, according to all our ideas of 
chivalry, fairness and the noble art of fence, these duels 
were conducted on no more equitable rules than the old 

“win tie or wrangle” principles of the prize-ring. 
“ Kill your man— fairly if you can; but kill him” was 
the only thought in these bloodthirsty and irregular 
combats. Brantéme devotes many pages to specious 
arguments as to the legitimacy or otherwise of tricks, 
artifices and deceits, which in our time we should attri- 
bute only to blackguards and cowards. And yet these 
nobles and princes were neither of these things, as their 
doughty deeds and good fame proclaim; but it was a 
debased period, when the diseased remains of chivalry 
were dying out in an atmosphere of treachery, violence, 
debauchery and fanaticism, while France, torn by com- 
plex factions, was struggling through the dark and 
stormy phases of the religious Civil Wars. 

The “ Discours sur les Duels ” has, of course, been well 
known for many years, both through the Leyden edition 
of 1722 and the excellent reprint of 1887, with M. H. de 
Péne’s (not M. de Pené, as Mr. Powell says) thoroughly 
sound preface. That there was any crying need for a 
translation into English can hardly be maintained, as 
the work scarcely appeals to any save to those who have 
some knowledge of the art of fencing; still, if it had to 
be done it could have been wished that the translator, 
adapter or paraphraser had approached his task in 
somewhat more of the sixteenth-century spirit. Mr. 
Powell, doubtless with the best intentions in the world, 
has modernised the delightful old book terribly and 
needlessly. He has not translated it literally—that 
were too much to expect—but he has Englished excerpts 
from Brantéme, accompanied by an unnecessarily itali- 
cised running commentary of his own. This latter is 
the very opposite of distinguished or dignified in manner 
and tone, and the constant introduction of modern slang 
jars horribly. Here is an example: in a charming 
account of a duel Brantéme uses the phrase “ce n’est 
pas jus verd mais verd jus,’ which Mr. Powell trans- 
lates ‘‘much of a muchness”! destroying the old-world 
picture completely. Again, he thinks nothing of writing 
“in two twos” or of making King Francis say “ Right 
you are!” and many equally. gross and inexcusable 
solecisms. 

Still, even Mr. Powell fails to destroy entirely the 
charm of the book, and such a passage as this (referring 
to the famous duel between Millaud and Baron de 
Vitaux) makes beautiful reading: “ Starting fifty paccs 
off his adversary, he strode towards him, fiercely twirling 
his moustache with one hand ; then at twenty paces off 
(no further) he put his right hand to his sword, which 
he was carrying in his left, though he had not drawn 
it, and as he came forward gave it a shake which sert 
the sheath flying through the air, which is the thing to 
do (le beau de cela) and shows the proper sort of cool- 
ness and confidence, unlike those gentry Brantéme had 
seen who began drawing their swords five hundred yards 
off the enemy, or even the best part of a mile, some of 
them! ” 

There are some thirty very good illustrations, not, of 
course, strictly appertaining to the book, but useful and 
curious ; they are taken from such authorities as Niel, 
Péréfixe, Pfintzing, Grassi, St. Didier, Pistofilo and 
Meyer. The plate from Alfieri, illustrating the stroke 
of transfixing an adversary after attempted mandritto 
at the legs, is quite excellently reproduced. It is the 
well-known drawing from the “ Arte di Maneggiar la 
Spada ” (1653), and gives the pleasing alternative of a 
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cut inside the face against the cut outside the arm. 
There is a sufficient index to the book. 
Frank SCHLOESSER. 


Emite Zota, NOvELIST AND REFORMER: AN ACCOUNT 
oF His Lire anp Work. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 
(Lane. 21s. net.) 


Ir was inevitable that the authoritative life of Emile 
Zola should be from the pen of E. A. Vizetelly. No 
one probably has the same qualifications, and this bulky 
volume, of nearly six hundred pages, is a worthy tribute 
to the genius of the master. More valuable as a bio- 
graphy than as a critical summary, it places before one 
in plain, straightforward language the rather painful 
story of Zola’s climb from penury and indigence to 
affluence and recognition. Recently the second anni- 
versary of his terribly sudden death was suitably 
honoured in Paris, and before us, as we write, lies a 
secondhand bookseller’s catalogue offering presentation 
copies of “La Terre,” ‘“ Nana,” “ Pot-Bouille” and 
“Une Page d’Amour,” with inscriptions from the author 
to Edmond de Goncourt, at prices varying from three 
to five pounds. These two facts point to Zola having 
at last come by his own. For, despite very serious 
persecution at the hands of British officialdom, 
Zola has, and has always had, few more devoted ad- 
mirers than English reading-folk. The questions of the 
tendency of his writings, of his absolute purity of pur- 
pose, of his high artistic aims are no longer discussed 
or discussable. He is accepted as the indomitable 
master, the greatest novelist-moralist of our time. 

The picture which Mr. Vizetelly draws is less grim 
than might have been expected. Zola preached and 
practised the Gospel of Hard Work throughout his life, 
and he faced, defeated and eventually lived down an 
amount of calumny and opposition which might well 
have daunted one less determined. 

It is most interesting to learn that in a letter from 
Zola to Valabrégue, in May 1867, the following passage 
occurs: “‘ By the way have you read all Balzac? What 
a man he was! I am reperusing him at this moment. 
To my mind Victor Hugo and the others dwindle away 
beside him. I am thinking of a book on Balzac, a great 
study, a kind of real romance.” Zola on Balzac would 
have been grandly delectable, for it is indisputable 
that the men had something in common, although their 
modes of expression and their views on life were essen- 
tially different. 

Mr. Vizetelly wastes a great deal of his own time and 
that of the reader in the detailing of the prosecution 
of his father for the publication of Zola’s works. The 
matter had long ago been forgotten, save by those most 
intimately concerned, and it was a thousand pities to 
stir it up again. Again, the little pricks administered 
to eminent lights of the bench and bar are quite super- 
fluous and undignified. The book would have been 
twice as valuable with the omission of this very long and 
unnecessary chapter. 

On the whole, however, the work is well done. The 
bare facts of Zola’s life are plainly set forth, the index 
is good and ample, and, as all thinking folk have long 
ago formed their critical estimate of Zola’s work, the 
controversial pages can easily be skipped. 


CoLeripce. By Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 

Cuaucer. By the Reverend W. Tuckwell, M.A. 
(‘ Miniature Series of Great Writers.”) (Bell. 1s. 
each net.) 

WE wonder if the general reader, for whom the various 

cheap series of books are, nowadays, poured out so 
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lavishly by the publishers, makes the most of the oppor- 
tunities, which are offered him, of becoming acquainted 
with our English classics. That the books command a 
ready sale is evident, but the doubt will force itself 
into our mind whether they are bought solely for 
the purpose of being read. If this were so, a more inti- 
mate knowledge of and greater love for literature would 
be more widely spread than is at present, we are afraid, 
the case. The above thoughts are suggested by the 
appearance of still another series of booklets—“ The 
Miniature Series of Great Writers.” This charming 
and artistic little series—the illustrations of which 
would be well worth the price asked for each book 

-is to include ultimately not only the _ great 
writers of our own, but also those of all countries. 
There does not appear to be any logical plan in 
the order of production, as it would be difficult 
to discover what connection Coleridge has with Chaucer 
or De Quincey with Shakespeare—-the two next volumes 
to be published. We think that the books might have 
been a little more firmly bound, some pages of one of 
them having separated themselves bodily, greatly to our 
annoyance, notwithstanding that we used the book as 
though we loved it. 

Within somewhat less than one hundred pages Dr. 
Garnett deals with Coleridge under the following head- 
ings: Personal History, Literary History of his Works, 
Critical Estimate of his Writings, and the “ Ancient 
Mariner” as an Exemplar of Coleridge’s Genius. In 
each section—there are no chapters—he writes with 
sympathy, insight and appreciation. Especially valuable 
is his estimate of Coleridge as Poet, Critic and Philoso- 
pher. His style, however, is occasionally not quite flaw- 
less, and sometimes old Priscian’s head is lightly bruised ; 
here and there, too, we come across a mixed metaphor 
which, in the case of such an experienced writer as Dr. 
Garnett, greatly surprises us. 

In dealing with the misunderstanding between 
Coleridge and Wordsworth he writes as follows: ‘‘ The 
renewed estrangement lasted till 1815, and left painful 
traces in Coleridge’s removal of Wordsworth’s name 
from the verses he had composed upon hearing the reci- 
tation of the ‘Prelude.’” Is not Dr. Garnett slightly 
in error on this point? The poem from which this 
removal was made was the ode “ Dejection,” which, if 
compared with the written version, will be found to have 
had the word “ Lady” substituted for “ Wordsworth” 
wherever the latter had appeared. 

Dr. Garnett appears to agree with Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, in the view that the lines in the second part 
of “ Christabel”” on broken friendship, which the Poet 
in a letter to Poole, in 1813, describes as the best and 
sweetest lines he ever wrote, refer to the quarrel with 
Southey on the collapse of Pantisocracy. We could have 
wished that the reasons for this view had been given. 

With the ‘“ Chaucer,” by the Reverend W. Tuckwell, 
we have been much pleased, and we hope that it may 
do something towards popularising an author, whose 
works cannot fail to give pleasure when once the diffi- 
culties, which present themselves to beginners, have 
been removed, and this Mr. Tuckwell, in his “ Guide 
to the Reading of Chaucer,” appears to have done. 
The two illustrations of the Canterbury Pilgrims, by 
Stothard and Blake respectively, are beautifully repro- 
duced, and should enable those who wish to do so to 
test the accuracy of Lamb’s statement that Blake’s 
picture is “far above Stothard’s, having great merit, 
but hard, dry, yet with grace.” 





S. BurrerwortuH. 
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Tue OFFICE OF JUSTICE OF THE PEACE IN ENGLAND: ITS 


OricGIN AND DeveLopmMeNT. By Charles Austin 
Beard, Ph.D. (New York: The Columbia University 
Press ; London: P. 8. King & Son. 6s.) 


WueEn the decent respectable Englishman, owner of 
broad acres and with a stake in the country, begins to 
settle down and range himself, he finds before long that 
the mystic letters J.P. have somehow or other attached 
themselves to his name, and that rather against his will 
than otherwise he has let himself in for certain duties 
and obligations which are new to him, and occasionally 
prove irksome. Primarily the English country gentle- 
man looks upon the J.P. as implying little more than 
M.F.H. or other sporting suffix, being convinced that it 
is a necessary, if cumbrous, concomitant of his position. 

But there is another and more interesting side to this 
office—the strictly historical. Dr. Beard, a distin- 
guished Fellow of the Columbia University, has devoted 
much time and considerable pains to a scholarly study of 
the subject, in which he has sought to trace its historical 
evolution as well as to describe its constitution and com- 
petency. The point of view throughout is that of con- 
stitutional or administrative law, and for that reason 
there is no extensive account of any of the great subjects, 
such as the poor law, or the regulation of wages, which 
would otherwise have come within the scope of such a 
work. The author traces, with the utmost care, the 
evolution of the Justice of the Peace from his very 
earliest origin, which appears to have been in Anglo- 
Saxon times. ‘The responsibilities of the kin, com- 
munity and king seem to be united early. A doom of 
Athelred orders the inhabitants of a burh within which 
a breach of the peace occurs to pursue the malefactors 
and take them dead or alive; the nearest kin of the in- 
jured are bound to join the community in the pursuit ; 
if the community fails in the execution of the law, the 
ealdorman is to go after the offenders; if he fails the 
earldom is to lie in unfrith.” 

The office of conservator of the peace had not assumed 
a definite and regular position in the constitution at the 
opening of Edward I.’s reign. The early appointment of 
knights for police work was but one of many tentative 
measures for the maintenance of local administration 
which finally culminated in the establishment of the 
office of justice of the peace. The whole system of police 
control in this period was unorganised and not entirely 
separated from the idea of military service. The first 
parliament of Edward II. made special provision for the 
conservation of peace by passing the following act: “ For 
the better keeping and maintenance of the peace, the 
King wills that in every county good men and lawful 
which be no maintainers of evil, or barretors, in the 
country, shall be assigned to keep the peace.” 

And so, through the centuries, the office developed ac- 
cording to the progress of law and order in the land. 
Professor Beard quotes chapter and verse throughout his 
monograph for the gradual changes in the system, and 
by his careful and well-balanced work shows logically 
and conclusively the gradual evolution of those porten- 
tous initials, at once the terror of the evildoer and the 
glory of the unpaid magistrate. 

The book as a whole is thoroughly well done and must 
at once assume the position of the standard work on the 
subject, valuable alike to the student, the historian, and 
every justice of the peace in the United Kingdom. 

Frank ScCHLOESSER. 
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Fiction 

THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. By Stanley Weyman. 
(Longmans, 6s.) Monsieur des Ageaux was a man of whom 
his best friends could not say that he shone in the pursuit 
of the fair sex, and the times in which he lived and governed 
the province of Périgord for the King were times in which the 
favour of ladies stood for much. ‘the post which this man 
held at the opening of the story was no coveted one, and the 
burden sat heavy. The King found him no money, or little ; 
no men, or few. The country lay in a welter of lawlessness 
and disorder, of private feud and public poverty. Thirty 
years of civil war had devastated the land ; brigands held the 
roads, and night after night the hills were alight with the 
flames of burning farmhouses. The law was paralysed. And 
he whom God had set over France to rule knew these things 
and sat helpless. Such, then, is the setting of this romance, 
and des Ageaux is given six weeks to set his province in order 
or be deposed. The reader well knows the dramatic sense of 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, and may rest assured that the book is 
one long series of adventure; that the wicked will triumph 
and get all the good things of this world till the last page, 
when tardy restitution will be made. In the melancholy 
interim the goodly characters take their punishment lying 
down; in truth, they deserve it, for they are a poor lot. 
Des Ageaux himself, of whom one expects great things, is 
hopelessly out-manceuvred by the peasants, by the Abbess, by 
the villain, Captain of Vlaye, by every one, in short. And 
yet, in the highly dramatic finale, this man comes in for the 
fruits of victory; and the reader must be satisfied. The 
Abbess, indeed, as the female adventurer, is made of sterner 
stuff ; she is cool in the hour of danger, superbly handsome 
as a matter of course, cruel, revengeful to the last. The 
author, when completing the general massacre, might well 
in his wisdom have included this woman, as she will hardly 
remain innocuous though retired to her convent. The book 
is standard in its way; it shows the vein of romance in- 
exhaustible; and in a land of imagination it keeps the heart 
younger and one’s thoughts bloodthirsty. 


“WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND...” By F. Marion 
Crawford. (Macmillan, 6s.) Mr. Crawford can tell as well 
as any one a tale bristling with hairbreadth escapes, dramatic 
situations, and unrelenting hatred with a background of 
Italian scenery. His villains are never too impossible, and 
no plot is too complicated for him to unravel in a fairly 
convincing manner. ‘“ Whosoever Shall Offend...’ is 
written in the usual style of this popular novelist. Although 
Corbario finds it so easy to kill his wife by apparently un- 
detectable means—the scientist with his deadly white tablets 
comes in handy here—we are sure vengeance will not long 
tarry. He has a stepson, Marcello, whom he clumsily fails 
to quite kill, by which oversight he loses a fortune. Nothing 
daunted, he tries again to get rid of him by more insidious 
means, but this time he is frustrated by a beautiful Italian 
peasant girl, who loves and watches over Marcello. This girl 
is one of the most carefully-drawn characters in the book, 
and her meetings with Aurora, her lover’s early playmate, 
in which her fierce jealousy and elemental sense of justice 
war together, are convincing enough. It was, of course, 
necessary that things should end happily and the two 
playmates might be united, that she should catch the deadly 
fever and conveniently die at the end of the book. Perhaps 
the beautiful peasant girl is too saintly in her wickedness 
and too sacrificing in her sin, yet she is a picturesque figure, 
and stands out well on Mr. Crawford’s crowded canvas. 


“Whosoever Shall Offend . . .”’ will excite and interest the 
most jaded novel-reader. 
GENEVRA. By Charles Marriott. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Genevra Joslin is a reality from the first page of this cynical 
study, strong, passionate, dominant: an unawakened woman 
waiting the touch of life. “She bleeds poems,” as Edgar 
Troy, the sensitive editor, says; her whole nature is high 
strung, her breath and pulse are lyric. This grand woman 
is grandly staged in the old Cornwall manor-house, keeping 
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traditions of the ancient family, now fallen to yeoman estate. 
In Merlin’s Wood, with “its atmosphere of legend and 
enchantment,’’ she first meets the artist, Leonara Morris, 
a masterful, inarticulate man, whose speech is his art. 
Genevra’s surrender is absolute. For this she was born, for 
this she has waited. But Morris is capable but of one 
passion. His love hinders his work, his work conquers his 
love. The power of the book is in the duel of these two 
natures. But the other characters have fine individualisa- 
tion ; the rough-tongued old scholar, Peter Penrose, with his 
frankly primeval acceptance of love as the mating passion ; 
George Joslin, “ unstable as water,’’ who yet stumbles on 
success; Harriet, his flippant, shrewish wife; Sampson 
Oliver, the sleek solicitor, and Edgar Noy, the impossibly 
ideal editor and faithful friend. The story could only have 
Cornwall for its setting, the purple of its upturned loam, 
the opalescence of its summer sea, the gold and purple of its 
moors, and the ravishing odours of the fields of jonquils and 
narcissi, wherein love comes to flower. 


HEARTS IN EXILE. By John Oxenham. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) This story of Russian prison life originally 
appeared in the weekly edition of “lhe Times,’’ and its 
serial character is somewhat indicated in situations of re- 
current tension. The author has started out with the idea 
of treating rather of human emotions than of a too realistic 
detail; but this notwithstanding, the main interest is centred 
in the plot. Probably the writer has no very first-hand 
information on the subject of Russian criminology ; but what 
appear to be facts essential to the subject matter are given 
with clearness and confidence. The story deals with one 
Hope, a beautiful girl, whose father has perished in the 
cause of socialism, and who seeks in a rich marriage the 
means of furthering the work which he has left un- 
finished. With that object in view she marries the wealthy 
Serge Palma, although her heart is disposed towards the 
more handsome Paul Parlof. But following the course of 
Russian stories the two men speedily fall foul of the police 
and are summarily sent to penal servitude--the lover for a 
short sentence, the husband for life. It would ordinarily 
seem incredible, but the author adduces sufficient reasons 
why these two men should change names and, as a natural 
sequence, their respective sentences and destinations. This 
step prepares the reader for the anticlimax. The two con- 
spirators had reckoned without the wife, who, after the 
course of a year or so, is able to join her husband in exile 
and live with him as man and wife, as the law provides. 
And she goes forth under Government escort to find her 
husband ; but in his stead and serving his sentence and using 
his name she finds, with very real alarm... the once 
rejected but always loving Paul. Obviously a single false 
move, a single exclamation of surprise will wreck the lives of 
all three ; but how carry the situation through to its natural 
conclusion and at the same time remain true to her husband ? 
This is the proposition which the author handles with much 
skill and delicacy. In many respects the novel does not equal 
in resourcefulness earlier work by this same author, but that 
will not say that there is not much of interest in “ Hearts 
in Exile.’’ 


Short Notices 


WAYFARER’S LOVE. Edited by the Duchess of Suther- 
land. (Constable, 6s. net.) To please oneself and to assist 
the deserving at one and the same time is more than pleasant. 
For the worth of its contents alone “Wayfarer’s Love ’’ would 
surely have proved vastly popular; it makes, however, a 
double appeal to us, for the profit accruing from its sale will 
go to aid the funds of the Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ 
Guild, a good work that lightens lives that otherwise would 
be dark. It can seldom have happened before that any one 
volume contained contributions from so many distinguished 
writers as are here gathered together; it is impossible to 
name them all; here are a few: M. Maeterlinck, Mr. Thomas 
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Hardy, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. William Watson, Fiona 
Macleod, M. Paul Bourget, Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mr. A. E. 
Housman, Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. John Davidson, and Mr. 
Owen Seaman, from whom we quote :— 
“ Go, little book, with God to speed 
For pity’s sake the cause you plead! ”’ 


ACROSS THE GREAT SAINT BERNARD: THE 
MODES OF NATURE AND THE MANNERS OF MAN. 
By A. R. Sennett. (Bemrose, 6s. net.) An Alpine wander- 
book, full of this kind of thing: “Indeed, if Dame Nature 
should herself have imbued within us that much-to-be-desired 
and pleasure-imparting appreciation—have attuned us, more- 
over, to that harmonious chord in sympathetic unison with 
her own, when of grandest timbre, when her klangfabre (sic) 
is most enchanting and inspiring—then shall we find it diffi- 
cult to tear ourselves away, by day or by night, from the 
potent influence of these ‘ silent-watching ’ mountains.’’ Swiss 
scenery need not necessarily make people long-winded ; in- 
deed, rock-climbing usually has the reverse effect, but Mr. 
Sennett is incorrigible. He does not seem to have been any- 
where the ordinary tourist has not been before him, nor does 
he appear to have seen anything that has not been already 
much better described. Altogether a rather tiresome, futile 
kind of book, with a deal of poetry, original and otherwise. 
The snapshot photographs are good, but too small, and the 
index is adequate. 


THE ABRIDGED HISTORY OF GREEK LITERA- 
TURE. By MM. A. and M. Croiset; translated by Pro- 
fessor Heffelbower. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net.) We are 
beginning to look upon abridgments as unnecessary evils, the 
lifeless caricature of something that has both heart and soul. 
Here, however, is an abridgment with none of the defects of 
its class. It is an interesting and bright record of all that 
body of writing saved from the wastage of time from Homer 
to Chrysostom. Professor Heffelbower has done his part of 
the work well, and the authors have admirably succeeded in 
reducing their six volumes to one without running off too 
much sap. As the book is intended for secondary schools 
and for private students, there is no discussion of difficult 
questions. The aim has been rather to present the writers in 
their human as well as in their secular relations, and to 
show how each product borrows something from the past and 
pays something to tke future. There is nothing new in this; 
but that does not make the book the less pleasant to read 
and the less easy to remember. Too often a history of litera- 
ture is a series of snapshots with recurrent intervals of dark- 
ness. History is continuous, and difficult though it may 
sometimes be to find all the links, that is no reason why the 
student should be allowed to think, even for a moment, that 
Sappho might have been born anywhere at any time and yet 
have written her lyrics. A good point of the book is that it 
gives occasional selections from the writers referred to. We 
are sorry that this practice has not been more consistently 
followed. It ought to be impossible for teachers to forget 
that admiration or censure without knowledge is simply 
otiose, and accordingly the highest function of the teacher is 
to make his pupils discriminate between his own opinions 
and some one else’s. To make this volume quite satisfac- 
tory it should be companioned by another giving illustrative 
passages from every work interesting in itself or in some 
way significant. The ideal history of literature should be 
made up as follows: An introductory chapter, concerned with 
politics and social movements and illustrations, for discus- 
sion and criticism. This book fails only in its illustrations ; 
they are totally inadequate to satisfy the ideal. Meanwhile 
the book has our welcome, and the authors and translator 
our gratitude. 


FROM A HOLIDAY JOURNAL. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 
(Allen, 10s. 6d. net.) A pathetic interest always attaches to 
a volume such as the present, in which are gathered together 
at a sort of last harvest the scattered writings of an author 
who has laid down the pen for ever. Small doubt that, had 
Mrs. Cook lived, these articles and sketches. would not have 
been allowed to appear in their present form, for they are 
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so obviously an olla podrida. Still, in view of the circum- 
stances, the pious task is not only excused, but applauded, 
and many admirers of the volume “From a Woman’s 
Note Book * will be glad of the opportunity of possessing 
this collection also, the more so that all the illustrations 
but one are reproduced direct from the author’s sketches and 
photographs. The main impression that one derives from 
the papers as a whole is that of a personality brimming over 
with a kindly humour, a humour that is never allowed to 
get out of hand and border upon the malicious. A fine 
quality this, for the person endowed with exceptional per- 
ceptions of the humorous side of things has no greater 
temptation than to push the fun over the limits of good 
nature, sometimes out of pure thoughtlessness, sometimes for 
the mere pleasure of watching the writhing of the victim. 
There is a wealth of enjoyment conveyed at second-hand to 
the reader in the accounts of the Passion Play at Orta, and 
the visit to the “ Sanctuary’ at Oropa, that unique resort 
to which the late Samuel Butler devoted an entire volume. 
The article on ‘“ The Upper River ’’ will make all possessors 
of Mrs. Cook’s ‘“ Highways and Byways in London’’ regret 
that she did not produce a companion on ‘ Thames-side High- 
ways and Byways.’’ The papers entitled “The Inn Album ”’ 
and “The Gentle Art of Packing’”’ are simply overflowing 
with good things. But the gems of the collection are un- 
doubtedly “The Tour of Mont Blanc’”’ and “ Notes at a 
German Bath.’’ In these two papers Mrs. Cook frankly 
adopted the manner of the novelist, and so successfully that 
one feels assured that she would have won lasting popularity 
had she lived to pursue her experiments in this direction. 
The plots, if one may apply so grave a term to such gossamer 


_things, are quite subsidiary to the characterisation, which 


is masterly. At the close of the Mont Blanc episode we 
feel we would sacrifice a good deal to learn more of the doings 
of the fascinating Molly and her boyishly self-important 
lover ; just as, when the curtain falls on the German Bath 
comedy, curiosity as to the subsequent proceedings of Mrs. 
Annie Jackson, dealer in blacking, and Mr. Thompson 
Binns impels one to the construction of mental sequels. All 
homage to the memory of the gracious personality these 
little papers disclose. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS NASHE. Edited by Ronald 
B. McKerrow. Vols. I. and II. (Bullen, four vols., £2 2s.) 
This promises to be an entirely adeauate edition, which we 
shall review fully on its completion. The editor has ex- 
pended great care and time on his work, which will be of 
the greatest value to all Elizabethans. Nashe, or Nash, is an 
interesting figure, one of the many University men who in 
those days shed much ink, and whose works throw much 
light on the inner and social history of the period. His 
hatred of Puritanism led him to take a vivid part in the 
Martin Marprelate controversy. His “Jack Wilton’’ was 
one of the earliest novels of adventure. We look forward to 
the succeeding volumes with interest. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By Mary Breakell 
(‘ Penumbra’’). (Arnold, 1s. and 2s. net.) This little book 
in the Wallet series is an excellent piece of good advice to 
the would-be water-colour artist. Yet, good as it is, it is 
difficult to know whether the beginner can learn much from a 
book as to hew to paint—indeed, all art-talk is most likely 
as strange to him as Greek to Casca. But the book contains 
the soundest of advice as to what colours to use—though, by 
the way, sepia is a dangerous brown; indeed, all advice as to 
brushes, the avoidance of a misspent life in shading and 
niggling and teasing in drawing, the constant urging to 
breadth of treatment, the study of every school, the experi- 
menting in all their tricks of style to keep one from pettiness ; 
in fact, nearly every word of the book is good sound talk. It 
is therefore a godsend to find one flaw in so much ‘good 
sense—‘‘ Beauty is variety restrained within the boundary of 
fitness.’”” Surely, as the schoolboys would say, that is all 
“piffle.” Beauty is an astounding emotion—and it has 
cracked the skulls of centuries of logic-choppers to define 
it. Nevertheless an excellent little book. 
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HANDY VOLUME ATLAS OF LONDON. Fourth 
edition. (Philip, 5s.) A welcome new edition of this ex- 
cellent atlas. An index of over 13,000 entries has been pre- 
pared, and several additional maps of value have been added. 


the general information is accurate and copious. A very 
good book. 
PICTURES IN THE TATE GALLERY. By C. 


Gasquoine Hartley. Seeley, 12s. 6d. net.) A timely work, 
as it shows very clearly what the misuse of the Chantrey 
Bequest has secured for the nation. The text is chatty and 
informing, and most of the reproductions of pictures are 
good, but a few are hard and lacking in atmosphere. A 
pleasing volume. 


BURNS’ COTTAGE. By James M’Bain. (Bryce, 2s. 6d. 
net.) A history of the cottage and its many vicissitudes ; full 
of detail and of discussion. Good illustrations. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Was it not Lamb who said that a dictionary was the only 
book that to him was not a book? He would surely have 
made an exception in the case of the two sturdy volumes I 
have before me: Brand’s POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN (Reeves & Turner, two vols., 21s.) ; now 
alphabetically arranged, thus forming a dictionary of 
national beliefs, superstitions, and popular customs, under 
the title FAITHS AND FOLKLORE. I have spent a good 
deal of time dipping into this delightful olla podrida, and 
feel now a sort of superior Jack Horner, for I have 
pulled out many plums. Take, for example, “ Christmas.” 
{ have gathered much information concerning Christmas 
Boxes, the Christmas Candle at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Christmas Day, Christmas Eve, Christmas Holidays, Christ- 
mas Mummers ,Christmas Pie, Christmas Prince, Christmas 
Song, and Christmas Tree. But, after all, this brand needs 
no recommendation to my readers.—Mr. John Davidson is 
already an old friend of many of us, and I for one am very 
glad to receive his SELECTED POEMS from Mr. John 
Lane (leather 5s. net, cloth 3s. 6d. net), containing amongst 
other good matter a “ Ballad of a Nun,”’ the ballads of 
Heaven and of Hell, and “The Ordeal.’’ The volume is 
very handy and neatly printed.—Of an addition to the 
Temple Classics it is not necessary to do more than mention 
the contents, to say that I have been sent Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS, together with 
Dante’s “ Vita Nuova’’ (Dent, 1s. 6d. net). The frontispiece 
is a good reproduction of the portrait of Rossetti, by himself, 
in the National Gallery.—To the Pocket Book Classics, of 
which I have discoursed before, has been added THE 
PSALMS OF DAVID, the Prayer Book version (Bell, 
ls. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. net).-Mr. Foulis has reared more 
Roses of Parnassus, viz., the POEMS OF LONGFELLOW 
(a selection) and HAFIZ, THE PERSIAN LYRIC POET 
(6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. net) ; beautifully printed, as the volumes 
in this series always are.—Yet more poetry : William Morris’ 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE (leather 1s. 6d., cloth 
1s. net), illustrated by Jessie M. King, which Mr. Lane, the 
publisher, considers one of the “Flowers of Parnasus.”’ 
Happy Parnassus!—For Messrs. Blackie the Reverend 
E. A. Phillips has edited Milton’s COMUS (ls. 6d.), 
with an excellent introduction, notes, and glossary. I 
only wish I had been given as nice and interesting an 
edition of the noble masque when I was at school.— 
THE GOOD-NATURED MAN and SHE STOOPS 
TO CONQUER (Heath, 2s. 6d. net) come to me, with an 
introduction from Mr. Austin Dobson, with an introduction 
from whom anybody or anything would be welcome. The 
text has been very carefully prepared by Mr. George P. 
Baker, who also provides a very interesting bibliography of 
texts and biographical and critical works, also a glossary. Is 
he right in describing basket as a “ wicker receptacle for the 
luggage at the back of stage coaches, in which passengers 
occasionally travelled with the boxes’’? And is it not some- 
what unnecessary to inform us that obstropolous is a corrup- 
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tion of obstreperous, that pigeons are gulls or dupes, and 
that varmint 1s a corruption of vermin‘ But, after all, it 
is ungrateful of me to cavil at what is a very nice edition.— 
Volumes I. and LI. of a new series called Little Prose Master- 
pieces have been sent me by Mr. Foulis. They contain John 
Brown’s RAB AND HIS FRIENDS and Scott’s WANDER- 
ING WILLIE’S TALE (6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. net). They 
are excellently printed on hand-made paper, and form 
pleasant little booklets to present to our friends, thus intro- 
ducing to them our favourite little prose masterpieces in 
handy form. ¥. T. 3. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 


Mr. Elliot Stock will publish shortly a reprint of Dr. 
Johnson’s “ Prayers and Meditations,” which were brought 
out by his friend, Rev. George Strahan, Vicar of Islington, 
in 1785. The volume will contain a somewhat extended 
introduction, by Hinchcliffe Higgins, on the religious side of 
Johnson’s character, as well as numerous explanatory notes 
and an appendix of useful information concerning some 
points in his life. Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., writes a 
preface to the work.—Messrs. Blackie & Son, Limited, will 
publish shortly a work, by Mr. Charles Squire, on the 
* Mythology of the British Islands.’’—Messrs. Simpkin & 
Co., Limited, have in preparation, and will issue almost 
immediately, a new ‘“ Author’s Edition’’ of the novels of 
M. E. Braddon. _ The price of each volume is to be 2s, 6d., 
and the books will be bound in red cloth with gilt tops and 
cut edges. The edition will be in sixty-two volumes.—Dr. 
R. J. Knowling, Professor of New Testament Exegesis at 
King’s College, has prepared an edition of ‘“ The Epistle of 
St. James’”’ for the Westminster Commentaries. This series 
is under the general editorship of Dr. Lock; the last volume, 
‘‘Genesis,’’ by Dr. Driver, met with remarkable success.—Mr. 
F. D. How has written an interesting volume dealing with 
‘Six Great Schoolmasters,’’ the masters being Hawtrey of 
Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberley of Winchester, 
Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Mar!l- 
borough. The book is illustrated by portraits and specimens 
of handwriting.—The next volume to be issued in the series 
of Little Biographies is ‘Goethe,’’ by Professor H. G. 
Atkins, There are twelve illustrations—The Rev. J. O. 
Hannay, M.A., has written a work dealing with “ The 
Wisdom of the Desert.’’ In attempting an appreciation of 
the religious life of the Egyptian hermits the author makes 
use of the hitherto unknown collections of anecdotes which 
exist in Greek and Latin.—The water-colour drawings of 
“The Channel Islands,’’ which Mr. Henry B. Wimbush is 
now exhibiting in Bond Street, have been reproduced in 
colour facsimile to illustrate a volume on the Channel Islands, 
by Miss Edith F. Carey, which Messrs. Adam and Charles 
Black will publish this week in their series of Beautiful 
Books.—Mr, C. Lewis Hind is publishing, through Messrs. 
Black, a companion volume to his “ Life’s Little Things,”’ 
called “ Life’s Lesser Moods.”’ 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 


Westcott, the late Dr. B. F., Peterborough Sermons (Macmillan), 6/0. 
a Rev. 8., Now and Then, and Other Sermons (Brown, a 


Leachman, the Rev. 
2/6 net. 


uate .- Simple Words about the Christ Life (Mowbray), 1/3 and 


= R. B., Why do I Believe in Jesus Christ? (Hodder & Stoughton), 


E. W., The Church’s Object Lessons (Mowbray), 


Haynes, E. 8. P., Religious Persecution (Duckworth), 3/6 net. 


Kellogg, Dr. 8S. H., The Past 
Shaetten) bie ast a Prophecy of the Future (Hodder & 


es aes the Rev. J. G., The Apostles of Our Lord (Hodder & Stoughton’, 
he 

~~ Rev. J., Hymns from the Greek Office Books (Gardner), 

Ryle, Dr. H. E., On the Church of England (Macmillan), 6/0. 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 
Glover, T. R., Studies in Virgil (Arnold), 10/6 net 
Duchess of Sutherland (edited), Wayfarer’ ( 
Stafford, Cecil, Waters of Marah (Greening), 2/0. ee eee 
Seaman, Owen, Harvest of Chaff (Constable), 3/6 net. 
Rhoades, J., Little Flowers of St. Francis (Chapman & Hall), 5/0 net. 
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Dixie, Lady Florence, Eilabelle, or The Redeemed: A Drama (Leadenhall 
Press). 

Davidson, John, Selected Poems (Lane), 3/6 and 5/0 net. 

Wingate, Ashmore, Blanchefleur the Queen (Lane), 5/0 net 

Anon., Hafiz, Prince of Persian Lyric Poets (Foulis), 0/6 net. 

Hazlitt, W. C., Memoirs of Book-collecting (Grant). 

Pitt-Lewis, G., K.C., The Shakespeare Story: An Outline (Sonnenschein), 
1/6 net. 

Myers, F. W. H., Fragments of Prose and Poetry (Longmans), 9/6 net. 

Knowles, F. L., Love Triumphant (Boston, U.S.A.: Dana Estes). 

Sherman, F. F., Day Dream and Even Song (New York: Pott). 

Shore, W. Teignmouth, Two Old Children (Carpet Plays) (Brimley John- 
son), 0/6 net 

Terris, C. H., ' 
0/6 net. 

Cross, Margaret B., Spoken Thoughts (Carpet Plays) (Brimley Johnson), 
0/6 net. 


The King’s Command (Carpet Plays) (Brimley Johnson), 


History and Biography 
Hirst, F. W., Adam Smith (English Men of Letters Series) (Macmillan), 
2/0 net. 
Knapp, Oswald (edited), An Artist’s Love Story (Allen), 12/6 net. 
Ditchfeld, P. H., The City Companies of London (Dent), 1/1/0 net. 
Frere, W. H., A History of the English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James (Macmillan), 7/6. 
Higgins, Mrs. Napier, The Bernards of Abington and Nether Winchendon: 
A Family History, Vols. III. and IV. (Longmans), 21/0 net. 
Escreet, J. M., Life of Edna Lyall (Longmans), 5/0 net. 
Bremond, Henry, Thomas Moore (Duckworth), 3/0. 
Pott, the Rev. F. L., D.D., A Sketch of Chinese History (Unwin), 6/0 net. 
Pemberton, T. Edgar, Sir Charles Wyndham (Hutchinson), 16/0 net. 
Harris, R., K.C., The Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins, Baron 
Brampton, 2 vols. (Arnold), 30/0 net. 
Wells, Dr. J., The Life of James Hood Wilson, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton), 
7/6. 
Travel and Topography 
Maxwell, D., The Log of the “ Griffin’’ (Lane), 10/6 net. 
Crockett, 8S. R., Raiderland: All about Grey Galloway 
Stoughton), 6/0. 


(Hodder & 


Science 
Arnold, R. B., Scientific Fact and Metaphysical Reality (Macmillan), 
10/0 net. 
Naismith, W., Matter and Life (Rationalist Press), 6/0. 
Osler, Professor William, F.R.S., Science and Immortality (Constable), 2/6. 
Dutton, Major C. E., Earthquakes (Murray), 6/0. 


Strange, E. F., Japanese Colour Prints (S.K. Board of Education), paper 
1/6, cloth 2/3. 

Marillier, H. C., The Liverpool School of Painters (Murray), 10/6 net. 

Bolton, Sarah K., Famous Artists (Harrap), 7/6 net. 

Hartley, C. Gasquoine, Pictures in the Tate Gallery (Seeley), 12/6 net. 

Hobbes, John Oliver, The Artist’s Life (Laurie), 2/6 net. 


Educational 
Robertson, J. M., Courses of Study (Rationalist Press), 8/6 net. 
Leonard, J. H., and Salmon, W. H., Practical Science (Murray), 2/0. 


Miscellaneous 

Everard, Edward, A Bristol Printing House (Simpkin, Marshall). 

Machtab, B. C., Studies of the People of Bengal (Simpkin, Marshall), 
2/6 net. 

Leisure Hour Annual Volume, 1904 (R.T.S.), 7/6. 

The Sunday Companion Annual Volume, 1904 (R.T.S.), 7/6. : 

Rees, A. W., Ianto the Fisherman, and Other Sketches of Country Life 
(Murray), 10/6 net. 

Douglas, R. K., Europe and the Far East (Cambridge Press), 7/6. 

Hazlitt, W. C., Dictionary of Faiths and Folklore, 2 vols. (Reeves & 
Turner), 21/0. 

Gillespie, John, Humours of Scottish Life (Blackwood), 3/6 net. 

Dewar, G., The Glamour of the Earth (Allen), 6/0 net. 

“The George Grossmith Birthday Book” (Simpkin, Marshall), 2/6 net. 

Miall, L. C., House, Garden, and Field (Arnold), 6/0. 

Mathews, F. 8., Field Book of Wild Birds and their Music (Putnam), 7/6 net. 

Niles, Grace G., Bog-Trotting for Orchids (Putnam), 10/6 net. 

Hamlin, A. 8., Copyright Cases and Decisions (Putnam), 8/6 net. 

Harrison, the late C., Hints to Reciters (Sonnenschein), 1/6 net. 

Torrey, B., Nature's Invitation (Houghton, Mifflin), $1.10 net. 

Macpherson, H., Books to Read and How to Read Them (Blackwood), 
5/6 net. 

Knox, Alex., Glossary of Geographical and Topographical Terms (Stan- 
ford), 15/0. 

O'Brien, Barry, Irish Memories (Unwin), 3/6 net. 

M‘Bain, J., Burns’ Cottage (Glasgow: Bryce), 2/6 net. 

Schwappach, A., Forestry (Dent), 1/0 net. 

A.O.D., Cricket Drill and Training (Long), 1/0. 

Cross, F. J., The Birthplace of Nelson (Cassell), 0/6 net. 

Agnostic Annual (Watts), 0/6. 

Archeological Survey, Bengal Circle, Annual Report (Calcutta: Bengal 
Secretariat Press). 

The Gibson Calendar, 1905 (Henderson). 

Transactions of the Medico-Legal Society for Years 1902-4 (Bailliére, 


Tindall), 7/6. 
Juvenile 

Le Feuvre, Amy, “ His Little Daughter” (R.T.S.), 1/6; Neilson, H. B., 
“Jolly Jumbo" (Blackie), 3/ “The Old Nursery Stories and 
Rhymes” (Blackie), 3/6; “ Blackie’s Children’s Annual,” 3/6; Stead, 
R., “ Will of the Dales” (Blackie), 2/6; Henty, G. A., “ By Conduct 
and Courage” (Blackie), 6/0; Fletcher, M., “Jefferson, Junior” 
(Blackie), 5/6; Nesbit, E., “ The Phenix and the Carpet” (Newnes), 
6/0; “‘Pat and the Spider” (Nisbet), 1/6; Foster, W., ‘“‘ Keeper 
Jocko ’’ (Nisbet), 1/0 and 1/6 net; Myrtle, J. H., and Rigby, R., “ The 
Humpty Dumpty Animal Book” (Treherne), 1/6; Clifford, Mrs. W. K., 
“The Getting Well of Dorothy” (Methuen), 6/0; “Mr. Punch’s 
Christmas Book” (“ Punch” Office), 6/0; Forbes, Elizabeth Stan- 
hope, ‘King Arthur’s Wood” (Simpkin, Marshall), 2/2/0 and 3/3/0 
net; Hohler, Emily, “The Deserted Palace (Blackie), 1/0; Pollard, 
EK. F.. “The White Standard” (Blackie), 2/6; Moore, Dorothea, 
““God’s Bairns” (Blackie), 3/6; Brereton, F. S., “After Lucknow” 
(Biackie), 5/0; Strang, H., ‘‘ Kobo” (Blackie), 5/0; Strang, H., “* Boys 
of the Light Brigade” (Blackie), 6/0; Marchant, Bessie, ‘‘ Hope's 
Tryst’ (Blackie), 3/6; “Chums Annual for 1904” (Cassell), 0; 
Hoffman, Alice, “ The Story of the Tempest ” and “ King Richard ut.,”" 
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for children, with Illustrations by Crane (Dent), each 1/0 and 1/6; 
Favene, E., “ Marooned on Australia” (Blackie). 2/0; Henty, G. A., 
“In the Hands of Malays” (Blackie), 1/6; “Baa Baa Black Sheep” 
(Dean), 2/6; Chisholm, L., and Cameron, K., “In Fairyland: Tales 
Told Again” (T. C. & E. C. Jack}, 7/6 net. 


Fiction 

Lorimer, Norma, “On Etna” (Heinemann), 6/0; Sedgwick, Anne D., 
‘Paths of Judgment’ (Constable), 6/0; MRalii, Constantine, 
“Vanessa” (Casseli), 6/0; Barr, R., ‘‘ The Lady Electra” (Methuen), 
6/u; Le Queux, W., “Tne Closed Book” (Methuen), 6/0; Mitford, B., 
“The Red Derelict’ (Methuen), 6/0; Montrésor, F. F., ‘ The Celestial 
Surgeon” (Arnold), 6/0; Von Hutten, Baroness, ‘‘ Pam” (Heinemann), 
6/0; Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc, ‘‘The Heart of Penelope”’ (Heinemann), 
6/0; Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and others, “The Affair at the Inn’ 
(Gay), 5/0; Dickberry, F., “The Storm of London” (Long), 6/0; 
Grant, R., “The Undercurrent”’ (Hutchinson), 6/0; Rhys, E., “ The 
Man at Odds” (Hurst & Blackett), 6/0; Machray, R., ** The Ambassa- 
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brought up among things ugly—costly, perchance, 

but usually unbeautiful. The love of beauty 

cannot be taught, but it may be awakened by 
beautiful surroundings. We are a money-grubbing 
race, and the arts have no place in our conception of how 
best to live. Yet there are many schools where boys are 
bred up in an atmosphere historically and artistically 
stimulating ; I need not name them. 

At one of these I was fortunate enough to have my 
schooling, being able to spend many hours learning, or, 
as I then thought, playing in the shadow of a famous 
minster. What I learnt there came all by accident to 
me; no one told me that I could acquire a love of the 
beautiful by loitering in the cold cloisters or in the 
aisles and chapels of the grey abbey. Ever since those 
days I have loved architecture and ancient tombs and 
painted windows; have loved to read of and study 
them ; from the monuments have often been led to read 
of those who there lay buried. All this was of my 
education the better part. Religion in the usual sense 
of the word I did not understand then or connect with 
that splendid temple ; of worship I had some dim appre- 
hension ; but I chiefly drank in a reverence for and 
thirst to study past ages, and even to my boyish mind 
there came the feeling that I was walking in that abbey 
and those cloisters not merely with the shadows of the 
dead, but with the living—that that great fane was 
haunted by the spirits of those who had made history 
—as I might live to do. 

I can never grasp what is this fear of the spirit world 
which seems so common. Why should the ghosts of the 
dead—of those whom perchance we loved when with us 
—be fearful to us? Why not welcome? Why should 
the spirit of a gentle lady or a gentle man be looked on 
as something necessarily harmful? Of course, I realise 
the terror that a visitant from the other world brings 
to the ignorant, and that, all being ignorant once, 
ghosts acquired a name of horror; but those days are 
now past for some of us ; we know that no physical hurt, 
at any rate, could come to us from a spiritual being— 
and yet most of us fear. Nurses and terror tales are 
responsible, too, as well as ignorance, and I suppose 
inbred instinct has something to do with it. But—as 
usual—I am thinking and speaking of myself, not of 
others; of ghosts I do not believe I have ever had 
any dread. I have never met one, but have often 
deliberately gone where ghosts were likely to appear, 
for I share that common belief that, if ghosts there 
be, they will show themselves to us either where they 
have lived or where they lie buried, and—most irration- 
ally—that they will revisit earth in glimpses of the 
moon rather than of the sun. A graveyard is surely 
never more beautiful than of a moonlit night; all is 
grey, but not chill; the shadows lie so dark; mystery 
reigns. Then I like to stand beneath the black yew- 
tree or to sit in the black porch, to muse over those 
who sleep around and to wonder—to wonder— 

Yet, strangely enough, the most impressive graveyard 
I have been in was one that is not beautiful or famous 
in any way ; it stands a-top the hill behind the old town 
of Boulogne and there lie buried many English and 
Irish exiles. It seemed almost as if I could hear 
whispering voices, questioning me of the old country 
from which I had recently come and to which 7 should 
return. TZhey died in exile; some sent there by crime, 
some by ill-fortune, a few only going of their own free 
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will. Many of the graves were grass-grown and 
neglected ; all looked forlorn, forsaken—strangers in a 
strange land. How unlike the homeliness of the lowliest 
grave in a village churchyard at home. Never before 
did I so truly realise the meaning of the word ‘“ home- 
land.” Poor exiled ghosts. 

Why should it be thought that old houses are 
more welcome haunts to ghosts than those new built? 
Old houses are full of strange, unaccountable sounds, it 
is true, and many men and women have lived there. 
But there have been deaths in new homes ; yet we seldom 
think of them as haunted. Indeed, the whole of ghost- 
lore is illogical, fantastical, childish, and all we can 
admit of it is that, granted that there be such things as 
spirits, it is not unlikely that they should desire and 
possibly be able to revisit the earth and appear to us or 
make us visualise them. But I must not wade too deep. 
Whatever be the truth or untruth of it all, the belief 
in ghosts was the earliest of man’s beliefs and may well 
be the last. 

I could never persuade myself—perhaps never tried 

so to do—that that ancient monastic establishment could 
be without ghostly visitants and I never feared or 
avoided the chance of meeting one of them. Of kings 
and queens I recked not; but there were orators there, 
great statesmen, poets, painters, historians, musicians, 
writers of stories, soldiers—could it be that not one of 
them ever came back to earth, that no one of them 
ever mingled with the jostling crowd of the living who 
came there to gaze and stare? Fortunately only a few 
of the general public were admitted to the chapels 
behind the choir, to which, thanks to a friend in 
authority, I had free access. There I loved to loiter and 
dream and wonder, in no unboyish, morbid way, but 
just as was natural to one who was beginning to open 
his heart to literature and history. Then and since 
then ancient monuments have always had a fascination 
for me, more especially those of Elizabethan days. I 
always have a friendly feeling for that stately beruffed 
great man kneeling there, with his wife on her knees 
behind him, and all their children so neatly graduated, 
boys, girls—and sometimes a tiny child. They are dusty, 
those tombs: dusty, too, the memories of many of those 
buried there—but I have a fondness for them. Is it 
their age that lends them beauty and solemnity? Our 
monuments to-day are lifeless ; no sentiment or solemnity 
is in them. 

On the sunniest days this minster was cool and grey ; 
but sometimes at sunset splashes of red glory would 
lighten pillar and pavement, often at the hour of even- 
song, when the candles glimmered in the dimness of the 
choir and the musi¢ of the organ mingled with the 
melody of boys’ voices. Then in some half-dark chapel 
or in the cloisters I loved to sit and dream—and wonder. 

E. G. O. 


John Locke 


OMETIMES we might be excused for thinking a 
century to have a real existence, as when Hum- 
phry Davy’s electrical experiments, fascinating 
society at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 

tury, are succeeded, after just one hundred years, by 
the wonders of radium. And similarly in the history 
of the science of mind each of the three past centuries 
has had its great psychologist: Locke, who died on 
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October 28, 1704; Kant, who died in 1804; Spencer, 
who died within a few days of 1904. 

The English are always reckoned a practical, common- 
sense people, with a love of the tangible and concrete, 
and some aversion for the abstract. Yet in psychology, 
most recondite of the sciences, these islands have a 
record which quite outweighs that of all the rest of the 
world put together. Hobbes we must regard as the 
first English psychologist, and as the discoverer of the 
association of ideas: but the acknowledged founder of 
modern psychology is the great Englishman, the bicen- 
tenary of whose death we now commemorate. Though 
Locke can not hold, in the century of Descartes and 
Spinoza, the position of Kant in the eighteenth or 
Spencer in the nineteenth century, yet his work would 
alone suffice to give lasting distinction to his age. 

Let us take, then, these three psychologists, whose 
names indicate the progress made by the human mind 
in its comprehension of itself, since the regaining of its 
liberty ; and let us observe their relation to each other. 

The doctrine which every one associates with the name 
of Locke is a denial of the notion that the human mind 
is possessed of any innate ideas. He sets himself to 
prove that nothing is in the mind that was not first in 
the senses. The mind is a tabula rasa, a blank sheet 
of paper, upon which sensory impressions are made: and 
all mental products whatever result from sensation and 
reflection upon past sensory experiences. 

So much for the seventeenth-century psychologist. 
His great successor—who was largely a Scot, we may 
care to remember—conceived of certain fundamental 
ideas as innate. The Kantian would object, I believe, 
to my saying that Kant held the ideas of time and space 
to be innate, but would assent to the statement that 
Kant regarded time and space as “ forms of the mind.” 
As regards space, the Kantian doctrine is no longer 
merely dubious, but is definitely disproved. Modern 
psychology can describe the mechanism by which our 
idea of space is built up: and no modern psychologist, 
I fancy, would be found bracketing space and time as if 
the two ideas were parallel or coeval. Time, indeed, 
does furnish, in the Kantian sense, one of the forms in 
which we think. Are we to believe Locke and try to 
conceive the idea of Time as imprinted afresh upon each 
new mind—each such mind being as little predisposed 
to this or any other idea as is a blank sheet of paper? 
Or are we, with Kant, in some mystic manner, to con- 
ceive of time as an idea or form of thought which is 
native to mind and owes nothing to the external world ; 
as a form, indeed, which mind, being somehow possessed 
of it, actually imposes, by its own arbitrary will, upon 
the outer world ? 

As in a thousand instances before, the truth has been 
found somewhere between the two opposing extremes : 
Locke and Kant are both right and both wrong. The 
nineteenth century produced a thinker to whom occurred 
the novel method of studying mind not as existing but 
as evolving: and thus the work of the earlier thinkers 
was brought to fruition. 

The mind, of course, is not a tabula rasa: never was 
less accurate a phrase. It has, in each case, its own 
ineradicable predispositions and prejudices—products 
of zonian evolution. Amongst its predispositions may 
be reckoned a habit of looking at things under the form 
of time. So far the verdict goes with Kant and against 
Locke. But if we trace the history of mind, the almost 
incredibly base degrees by which it did ascend, and 
consider the ameba, or indeed the single microscopic 
cell which may become a Newton or a Wagner, we shall 
be hard put to it to detect any innate ideas or forms 
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of thought therein. Mind has developed in correspond- 
ence with and as a product of not-mind. Locke was 
unquestionably right in upholding the doctrine that 
nothing is in the mind that was not derived by the 
senses. If, however, we conceive of sensory experience 
as producing changes in the percipient organs, and of 
such changes as being inherited, then we can understand 
how age-long ancestral experience of a Cosmos, which 
has certain characters, has gradually developed a form 
of nervous structure which fits every new inheritor of 
it readily to appreciate the outer world under the forms 
which the characters of that outer world have imposed 
upon nervous structure in the past. “ Time and space ” 
are not forms imposed on the outer world by mind ; they 
are forms imposed on mind by the outer world. 

Though I cannot claim to be a systematic student of 
Locke, yet he is one of my heroes. If I give my reasons 
it will not be under even an adumbration of the absurd 
delusion that then Sir Oracle will have spoken; but 
because, if the reasons appear such as, if well founded, 
are valid reasous for admiration, the reader may make 
independent inquiry into the matter. I revere the 
name of John Locke, not merely because he was a great 
and epoch-making thinker, but because he always wrote 
with an immediate end in view. There are various 
forms of self-abuse. I am not sure that the solitary 
titillator of his own brain has not escaped his full share 
of condemnation. Locke could have gained much 
diversion and interest if he had cared to regard the 
exercise of his magnificent intellectual power as an end 
in itself; but he was of a higher moral order. He 
always wrote with a purpose. Inartistic as this doubt- 
less was, Locke had certain qualities which the sane 
artist admires. He is perhaps as lucid as any man who 
ever put pen to paper. With all his heart he hated 
verbal shuffling ; and had he discerned no fresh aspects 
of truth, he would have earned our gratitude by the 
influence of his perfect style on the intelligibility of 
his successors. Upright, earnest, strenuous, he yet 
knew the meaning of toleration. The realities of edu- 
cation, too, were familiar to him. He would live as 
sociologist and educationist alone. But the most re- 
markable thing about the possessor of this towering 
intellect is that he was a sane and pious gentleman. 
Very rarely indeed do these four characters co-exist. 

C. W. SALEEsy. 


Euripides and Marlowe 


to Mr. Vedrenne, of the Court Theatre, and to 
Mr. Poel and the Elizabethan Stage Society for 
their productions of “ The Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides” and Marlowe’s “ Faustus” (to-night—Satur- 


S*s: of the drama owe a deep debt of gratitude 


day). The Court Theatre bids fair to become the Mecca 
of all lovers of the drama, and the performances there 
will show whether or not a repertory theatre is called 
for and would receive sufficient support. Sympathy 
with such enterprises as these is very well in its way, 
but sympathy, accompanied by support, is better. It 
will be a disgrace to our nation and its art if these 
admirable efforts are not substantially successful. 

It is interesting to compare the two works of these 
ancient dramatists, Euripides and Marlowe. Both 
wrote in ages and for stages far different from our own 
of to-day, yet their work is still instinct with life and 
makes full appeal to our emotions. Why? Because 
the appeal is simple, truthful and direct. Love, hatred, 
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remorse, pity, pride, these are the subject matter ; fate 
stands over all, supreme. We watch the doing and 
undoing of men and women, with whom we can sympa- 
thise, because they are made of the same stuff as our- 
selves. Euripides and Marlowe both realised, as prac- 
tical and practised writers for the theatre, that our 
pity can best be aroused by watching our fellow-men 
f£ghting, as do we ourselves, with fate. In the first 
case fate is shown in the persons of Aphrodite and 
Artemis, the one outraged, the other worshipped by 
Hippolytus; in the second Mephistopheles is the god 
from the machine. But call them by what name we 
will, they merely act the part which destiny plays in 
the lives of us all, the destiny which “rough-hews” our 
fortunes, with which it is in vain for us to struggle, 
which must conquer, though we may die valiantly and 
not cravenly; destiny which science to-day tells us is 
payment for our sins against the laws of nature. It 
is strange that there appears nothing old-fashioned 
in these old-fashioned tragedies. We do not laugh at 
goddesses who took personal part in the affairs of men, 
or at a flesh-and-blood devil; we feel that for which 
they stood. We suffer with Hippolytus, who scorns 
love and loves not any woman, who falls through pride 
in his purity. Pride overthrew Faustus also. The two 
plays are tragedies of pride. We feel the bitter truth 
of the statement made so directly by both writers that 
man is not only not master of his fate—in that every 
man must outrage one or other of nature’s laws and 
must pay the price, learning wisdom only through 
suffering—but that it is not only the sinner who pays 
for the crime committed. We understood the tragedy 
of Phaedra and of Theseus, dragged to misery by 
Hippolytus’ pride and their own blindness. But Mar- 
lowe, only less great than the Greek, makes Faustus 
stand and fall alone ; the pity of it is therefore less keen. 

The Greek tragedy was excellently and simply 
mounted, and the players—mostly the same as those 
seen recently—were very good. Altogether a wonderful 
piece of work. 

W. T. 8. 


Art and Small Purses 
TT": is a general idea abroad amongst us that 


the possession of works of art, the beautifying 

of our homes, is only possible for the very rich. 

If no other contradiction were necessary, the 
simple truth that the homes of the rich are often very 
hideous would alone make your ordinary man awake 
from the falsity. As a matter of fact, beautiful things 
are within reach of nearly every man; and some men at 
their deaths have left behind them greater riches in 
their collections of works of art, begun when they were 
poor, than could be realised out of all their other invest- 
ments—and not only so, but they have enjoyed their 
lives, living them amongst things they loved. And, 
mark you, that is the supreme test of a work of art for 
every man, each according to the taste that is in him, 
for he who buys a work of art simply because he is told 
it is a work of art has not purchased a thing he loves— 
he has but added to the gamut of his snobbery—which, 
if an Englishman, is, as Euclid would say, impossible. 
I am constantly asked by people of small or moderate 
means how they are to get the works of struggling men. 
They do not want indifferent work by that phrase, even 
though they do not realise that when Rembrandt painted 
his mighty masterpiece, “The Night Watch,” he was a 
struggling broken man—a beggar. Well, I will endea- 
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vour to give some slight guidance to such as would have 
the joy of living with masterpieces. It is obvious that 
the dealers only take up a man when he is becoming 
known and his pieces are “ going up ”’—in other words, 
at the dealers you may see the paintings in oils or water- 
colours of men that have arrived, though I may add 
that many a bargain may be picked up even at the 
dealers, for the simple fact that as often as not the 
dealers know astoundingly little of art, wnless the artist 
has arrived. That is why, on occasion, they hold one- 
man shows of work that are an utter insult to art. 
However, apart from that, the dealer sometimes swallows 
most of the poor artist’s profit. Dealers have, on the 
other hand, sometimes made men. 

We will imagine that a man of very limited income 
has a liking for the sea and its strange mystery 
—the call of the sea. He may easily satisfy such an 
art craving. There is an artist to-day whose name is 
probably utterly unknown to any dealer in England— 
Gregory Robinson—whose painting of the sea smells 
of the sea, is full of the majesty and the anger and the 
smile and the laughter and whisper of the sea. His 
work may be purchased to-day at quite a low price ; in 
ten years he may be amongst the rich. Who shall 
prophesy? The small buyer may stumble through the 
labyrinth of the Onslow Studios by the old Vestry Hall 
in Chelsea and find him and others there, doing fine 
work ; and a letter to such a man, or a knock at his door, 
may throw open a world of delight to the seeker—make 
him the possessor of pictures that will be life-comrades 
to him, and enable him to enjoy talk with a man who 
has faced the moods of the sea and grown into a part 
of it. 

Or suppose the small buyer has a liking for black-and- 
white, there are men like Greiffenhagen or Sime or 
Gordon Craig, men like Edgar Wilson or Simpson, whose 
work it is a joy to possess and look upon; there are the 
better class of illustrators whose originals may be bought 
for asong. I would rather live with some cats I possess, 
by the Frenchman Steinlen, bought in a little Parisian 
print-shop for three shillings, than with the whole con- 
tents of the studios of half the Royal Academicians. 
If a lover of works of art came to me and told me what 
he would love to possess, I could show him the way to 
becoming the possessor of exquisite things that would 
cost him extraordinarily little. It has always been a 
wonder to me that some dealer has not started a large 
shop near the centre of town, where portfolios of work 
by struggling men could be seen. There are—amongst 
us critical folk—men who could guide such a man to 
the studios of struggling men of exquisite accomplish- 
ment. But the small purchaser need not wait for 
beautiful things to be brought to his shy lodging; he 
has but to visit the studios of the younger men ; a letter 
will throw open most doors, and he will not only find 
gems for the purchasing, but he will find himself 
amongst the most delightful people in all the wide 
world—the best of talkers, the most generous of thinkers, 
the breeziest and most amusing of created things. 





A SMALL COLLECTION OF 
PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 


By FREDK. HOLLYER 
OF Land and Seascapes from Paintings by various Masters 
will be arranged in the Gallery, 9 Pembroke Square, 
Kensington, from Friday, October 14, to Saturday, November 12, 
from 10 a.m, to 6 p.m, 
Selections from the Work of Constable, Corot, Hobbema, 


Ruysdael, Troyon, Turner, Watts, &c., &c, 
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Correspondence 
The Teaching of Literature and History 


Srr,—Surely your esteemed contributor Egomet is making 
some very sweeping generalisations as to school methods of 
treating boys and of teaching literature. His book of memory 
may very possibly record that he was levelled down in his 
schooldays and that he hated the literature he studied on 
account of the deadly way in which it was taught. But we 
have travelled far since then, and although in some schools 
ridden by the examinations fetish or hampered by the restric- 
tions for “grants’’ the “ literature’? savours too much of 
undigested scraps of notes, yet it is the exception to find the 
teaching entirely adapted to this. Almost too readily 
children are permitted and encouraged to recite and “ act ”’ 
Shakespeare, whilst the daily papers show to what an extent 
they are invited and welcomed to see Shakespearean pro- 
ductions at the theatres. They, and not the teachers, would 
probably most regret the passing of the law Egomet desires, 
for it is not unusual to find real appreciation of Shakespeare 
amongst readers of school age, whilst almost all prefer the 
interest and excitement of reading the plays and discussing 
the characters to the severer application needed for other 
lessons. A good deal may be said against the liberal practice 
of studying masterpieces in schools if the schools are under- 
taking more than they can perform: for instance, if it is 
necessary that amongst “usual English subjects’’ an ill- 
educated master is entrusted with subjects—and with pupils 

beyond his power. But though this may sometimes occur, 
it is quite wide of the mark to assume that it is customary, 
or that the methods of teaching literature are still those of 
the worst type of twenty or thirty years ago. Of course, it 
is not claimed that all boys—or girls—care for literature, or 
ever will, But that may be partly due to the unhonoured 
place that books hold in their homes and the illiteracy of 
their elders, together with the strong feeling that there is no 
connection between “ getting on’’ in the world and literature. 
—Yours, &c. S. CuNNINGTON. 


Srtr,—E. G. O., in his new series of articles, deplores his 
imperfect recollections of his childhood. But his second 
article proves that he has a very vivid remembrance of one 
of his early troubles. Talking of “the method at school of 
teaching history,’’ he says, “ all the humanity is driven out 
of it, only left the bare bones of events and dates.’””’ Why 
will he not recognise that the modern view of history, as a 
study of men and things instead of a series of events, has had 
an influence on schoolmasters’ methods? There are plenty 
of school histories which prove his statement to be by no 
means exclusively true of present methods. Some text-books 
have as much illustration as letterpress. Some are full of 
flimsy talking of the “ philosophic style ’’—in its bad sense— 
with an insufficient foundation of solid fact. From my ex- 
perience—quite a recent one—of being taught history, I can 
assure E. G. O. that I was always impressed by my teachers 
with the necessity of reading and thinking for myself, and 
was little troubled with dates. And from my experience of 
some years as a schoolmaster (public and private) I can 
testify to boys showing a real interest in their country’s 
history. If only the master knows his subject well, he should 
have no difficulty in interesting his boys; but, of course, if 
he knows no more than the text-book in use tells him, he will 
find great difficulty in doing so. I cannot believe my ex- 
periences to be in any way unique, and so I think E. G. O.’s 
statements must belong to a period that has passed, or, at 
any rate, is passing away.—Yours, &c. CQ A. 


“Whom the Gods Love”’ 


Str,—In connection with’ the discussion aroused by 
E. G. O.’s interpretation of that “ fine saying ’’ of the Greeks, 
and as a commentary on that blessed word “ plagiarism,”’ 
the last resort of the incompetent critic, I venture to quote 
a sentence which I wrote three or four days before E. G. O.’s 
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article appeared in Tue AcapeMy. These are the exact words 
which suggested themselves to me and which shall be allowed 
to stand as they were then written : “‘ Whom the gods love die 
young, and ——— was no exception to the rule, for those 
must die young who, however long they live, never grow 
old.’’ I doubt whether I ever read R. L. Stevenson’s “ Ais 
Triplex,’’ and I was certainly not plagiarising E. G. O. 
“before the fact.’’ If this is, in Mr. David McGregor’s 
words, ‘“unwarrantably tampering with the English 
language,’’ I fear I shall, with such company to support me, 
so continue to tamper.—Yours, &c. G. 8. Layarp. 


Mr. Kipling’s “They” 

S1r,—Surely the explanation of the story is to be found in 
the verses which preface it. The children were homesick in 
heaven for earthly love and protection, and “Mary the 
Mother ’’ opened the “ unbribeable door,’’ and they “ran 
homeward merrily hand in hand.’’ Then the story sets forth 
how the blind woman loved children so that in her silent home 
she made a pretence that it was full of children—put toys 
for them, kept the fire up, “in case any one comes in with 
cold toes, you see.’’ And then the little homesick spirits 
found this home and came and filled it, and played in it; 
and those who had borne or lost might see them, but the 
childless woman with the mother’s heart might only hear 
them. The nearness of these little shadows to our own world 
is typified by the modernity and actuality of the entrance of 
the teller of the story on his motor-car. And the children 
were “ really-truly’’’ children in their minds, for they loved 
to see the car. And he who tells the story, being a real man 
on a real car, yet by his love of children and also by that 
which he had suffered, was allowed to understand. The 
story reads as though it were a dear secret of Mr. Kipling’s 
own, which he reveals for the pleasure of those who love 
children, yet from which he can hardly bear to part, and so 
leaves much for us to guess. The Egg and the Colours are 
as symbolic as the rest of the story, and the much-abused 
motor-car is a symbol, too. To works of imagination it is 
a pity to bring too mathematical a certainty that 2 and 2 
eternally make 4.—Yours, &c. H. Peart Humpnry. 





“A Chest of Viols” 


Srr,—As I had not seen Mr. Frederic Smith’s book of 
lyrics, I was not aware that he had already adopted the 
title ‘‘ A Chest of Viols,’’ which I had intended to use for 
my own volume of poems on musical themes, just about to 
appear in Mr. Elkin Mathews’ “ Vigo Cabinet”’ series. 
This will now be entitled “Sounds and Sweet Airs.’’— 
Yours, &c. Joun TODHUNTER. 


Dickens as a Novelist 


Srr,—It is curious that D. F. H.’s letter, maintaining that 
Dickens “never portrayed a single character which is in 
any way lifelike’’ should appear in THe Acapemy on the 
very day on which a contemporary publishes an article giving 
the originals from whom Dickens drew many of his 
characters. The list includes at least three of those chosen 
out as caricatures by D. F. H. Your correspondent says 
that what he politely terms “ E. G. O.’s gush”’ is belated, 
because Mr. George Saintsbury and Mr. W. D. Howells 
have a low opinion of Dickens. The moral and actual in- 
fluence of Dickens, the pleasure he has brought to thousands, 
the circle of friends with which he has presented the English- 
speaking and other nations, and the love in which his name 
is held—these hardly need pointing out. No doubt 
D. F. H.’s contempt, linked with the low opinion of Mr. 
Saintsbury and Mr. Howells, is a formidable alliance; but 
I believe it is on record that it took more than three ropes 
to bind Gulliver in Lilliput, and that “he had reason to 
believe he might be a match for the greatest army they could 
bring against him, if they were all of the same size with 
him that he saw.’’—Yours, &c. PICKWICKIAN. 


[Many letters held over for want of space.—Ep.] 
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NOTICE. 


M. E. BRADDON’S NOVELS 


The New “Author’s Edition.” 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6¢. each. 





“ You would travel far before you reached the zone where the name of Bratdon 
failed of its recognition. Miss Braddon is part of Eag!an'!; she has woven herself 
into it; without her it would be differeat. ‘This is no mere fave ful conc+it; -he is 
iu the encyclopedias; she ought to be in the diction:irie-,a common nun, f r she 
stands for something which only schoolboys need ask to be defined. So much for her 
position in the national regard to-day.”— Academy. 


Ready Nov. 3. 
HENRY DUNBAR 
Ready Nov, 17. 
AURORA FLOYD 
Ready Dee. 1. 
The DOCTOR’S WIFE 
THE CONFLICT 


“ Miss Braddon enjoys one of the soundest literary reputations of our time—one 
which ha, never beeu d+«maged by any suspicion of hurried or untinished work. She 
has always given the public of her best, ani the public has responde: by giving her a 
singular place in its esteem. In *The Conflict’ she lives up to her fame.” 


Now Ready. Vanity Fair. 
ROUGH JUSTICE 


‘Miss Braddon’s incompsrable constructive faculty has never manifested itself 


with more absolute force and completeness than in ber novel ‘ Rough Justice.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


Now Ready. 


The other Novels to follow shortly, 


Lonpon: SIMPKIN & CO., LTD. 





New Monthly Com petition 


WE shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 1s., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 1s. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub- 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub- 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 1s. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro- 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 


RULES. 


1. The criticism must not exceed five hundred words or be less than four 
hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to ‘“‘ The Competition Editor, 
Tue Acapemr, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.” 

3. The Editor’s judgment in awarding the prize must be considered final. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the | ay more than once in three months. In 
case a previous prize-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prize going, however, to the next bést sent in by a non- 
prize-winner. 

6. The competition coupon must be filled in and sent with the MS. 
page 2 of Cover.) 


(See 


SUBJECT FOR FIRST COMPETITION 


“THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FaMILy.” 
(Published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. net.) 


Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later 
than November 16. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this culumn must be addressed to Tue Epon, 
Tue ACADEMY AND LirTerature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.0. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be ~ ished. . 

Questions must Not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 


of reference. 
CoMPETITION. 


Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed tu 
“* Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated | an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rulesand regulations of “‘ Questions 
and Answers” carries disqualification. 


Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 
%& ° Tue’ Merry Wives or Winpsor.”—What authority is there for saying 
taat Shakespeare wrote “The Merry Wives of Windsor” in obedience to a 
command of Queen Elizabeth, who expressed the desire to eee how Falstaff 
would conduct himself whilst in love ?—C.C.B. (Liverpool). 

LITERATURE. 


** Lirrte Marr.”’—Are any of your readers able to substantiate or disprove 
the guess that Barrie’s title of ‘‘ Little Mary,’ given to one of his plays, 
owes its origin to the sentence in “Tom Jones,” Book VI. Chap. v. p. 195 
(Dent’s edition): ‘‘ But however well affected he might be to James or 
Charles, he was still much more attached to Little Benjamin than to 
either’? The “he” is, of course, Little Benjamin (Partridge) himself.— 
G.S. (Aberdeen). 

Dip Dante vistr Lonpon?—In the “ Inferno,’”’ Canto xviii. lines 103-5, 
occurs this passage : 
Upon the banks a scurf, 

From the foul steam condensed, encrusting hung, 

That held sharp combat with the sight and smell 
This so vividly characterises London fogs that one wonders whether Dante 
experienced any.—J.B. 

*“Wauns! ’—In the old farce of ‘“‘ Family Jars,’ Diggory, who is fresh 
from Yorkshire, uses repeatedly the exclamation ‘“‘Wauns!”’ It seems to 
denote eS. ‘““Wauns! If feyther were to come now!” Is this 
a general Yorkshire word, and what is its etymology?—H. Pearl Humphry. 


TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE.—In Byrom’s lines upon the feuds between 
Handel and Bononcini these lines occur : 
Strange all this difference should be, 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 


Was Byrom the originator of this expression, Tweedledum and Tweedledee ?— 
W. L. Harle (Falfield). 

“ Waker! ’’—In Dickens’ “‘ Christmas Carol,”’ Scrooge, wakening in his 
new mood on Christmas morning, leans out of his window and asks a boy, 
‘whom it was a pleasure to talk to,” if the large prize turkey is still 
unsold at the poulterer’s. ‘“‘ It’s hanging there now,’ replied the boy. ‘Is 
it?”’’ said Scrooge. “Go and buy it.” ‘*‘ Walk-er!”’ exclaimed the boy. 
“No, no,” said Scrooge, “‘I am in earnest.” What is the origin of this 
expression of incredulity? Evidently the boy meant that he was not to be 
taken in.—H. Pearl Humphry. 


Cricket 1n Sparin.—In Chapter Ixxi. of the translation of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
by Chas. Jarvis, Basilius is said to have been “a great player at cricket.” 
Can this be correct? Was the game of cricket played in Spain during the 
time of Cervantes ?—Alez. Adam (Cape Town). 


** Perricoat-tatts.’”’-—In ‘“‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’”’ Ch. xxvi., there 
occurs this passage: “‘ Never had there been such making of car-cakes 
and sweet scones, Selkirk cookies and petticoat-tails—delicacies little known 
to the present generation.”’ ‘‘ Petticoat-tails’’ are presumably cakes of 
some kind. Are they known in Scotland at the present time? And how 
came they to be so called ?—L.G.M. 

GENERAL. 

Tue Dragon Mrru.—When did this legend first appear? To all seeming 
the importance of the word first arose with a legist named Dracon, about 
600 B.c.; hence the proverbial ‘‘ draconic,’’ meaning bloodthirsty, harsh, 
arbitrary ; but how is this quality “ visual ’’ as crystallised from the Greek 
Sépxouac? The fabulous creature certainly appears very early, in connection 
with the sorceress Medea and the Argonauts; for her chariot was drawn to 
Argos by winged dragons, and a non-historical Argos built their ship, 
called the Argo, under Minerva’s directions. Here “ argus” introduces the 
sense of vision, but it was a different Argos, distinguished as panoptes, or 
* all-seeing,”” whose hundred eyes were transferred to the peacock. But 
“Argus” is not “ Draco,” and the proverbial “ Argus-eyed” does not 
equate ‘‘ dragon’s teeth’ ; while “ dragon’s blood,” from Dracon, is utilised 
in botany and mineralogy. Now the chariot of Medea, having been drawn 
or dragged by dragons, suggests a reference to the Skt. dhraj ‘to go,” 
dragh “to extend,” Latin traho, German tragen, Gothic and A.S. dragan 
“to drag or draw.”’ How, then, were the qualifications of Argus trans- 
ferred to Draco?—A. Hall. 

“ PococurantisM.""—Can any one tell me the meaning of the word 
“‘ pococurantism ’’? I came across it in “Sir Julian the Apostate,” by 
Mrs. Clement Parsons. I have looked in several dictionaries, but have not 
been able to find such a word; “‘ poco’ means “a little,” but is there such 
a word as “ curantism " ?—2#.H.W. 
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% No Ong Saw unis Prorite.—I have read somewhere of a man of holy 
repute who was described as “one whose profile nobody had ever seen. 
This was intended in some way to express great virtue. How does it come 
to have this significance ?—Derrdre. 


Goosz as A SYNOnyM FoR A SimpieTON, Foou.—In ancient times the goose 
did not bear this character. The ancient Egyptians used it as an ideo- 
graph for son, the Greeks thought well of its intelligence, and as late as 
the reign of Henry II. it was carried as a standard. Modern writers, too, 
have protested against this “libel,” and have insisted upon the creature's 
prudence and intelligence. When, then, was this meaning first attached to 
its name, and for what reason?—L.G.M. 


Wet Dresstnc.—What is the origin and meaning of this curious custom? 
Mercury (Sheffield). 


Surerrivovs “ F.”"—Can any one give a reason, ethnographic or otherwise, 
why in the north-east corner of Scotland—Banff and Aberdeen—such words 
as ‘“‘ white,” ‘“ where,” ‘ whiles,”’ and the like are pronounced as if they 
commenced with “ f ’’ ?—G.S. 


Yew Trezs.—Why are yew trees planted in churchyards? Is the custom 
a relic of Druidism; or is it, on account of its longevity, planted there as 
an emblem of eternal life? Some suppose the trees were placed near the 
church for the purpose of affording a supply of branches on Palm Sunday, 
or that this safe retreat was chosen on account of their value. May not 
its poisonous properties be a reason for its being planted safely out of the 
reach of cattle? Has any authoritative reason been assigned to this 
custom ?—W.P. 

Tue ENGLIsH JervsaLEM.—Recently a contemporary dubbed Bridgnorth 
“The English Jerusalem.” I always understood that Ashton-under-Lyne 
laid claim to this title; and that the four gates were actually built there 
by the followers of Joanna Southcott. Is this so?—R.N. (Sunderland). 


“Davy Jones’ Locker.”—What is the origin of this seaman’s phrase? 
Is there any remote allusion in it to the story of Jonah? If so, whence the 
Davy ?—L.G.M. 


Answers 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Finspvry.—Hotspur says to Lady Percy— 


And giv’st such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 
As if thou never walk’st further than Finsbury, 


because the country outside the posterns of Cripplegate and Moorgate was 
a favourite walk of the citizens on Sundays. See Cunningham’s “ Hand- 
book of London.” Similar allusions are made in other plays of the period.— 
H.C 


[Similar replies received from H.M.W. (Manchester) and S.C. (Hove).] 
LITERATURE. 

Novetist Founp.—‘‘ The Old English Baron’’ was written by Miss 
Clara Reeve (published 1777) in imitation of Horace Walpole’s “ Castle of 
Otranto.""—Caroline F. BE. Spurgeon. 

[Similar reply from Wilfred Pearson.) 


Kirtine.—There is every reason, short of the author's confirmation, to 

believe that “The Five Nations’ “which have no peers but their peers”’ 
refers to the five continents (see “The English Flag,” ‘The Flowers,” 
“The Young Queen,” “‘ The Song of the Cities,”’ &c.), and particularly to 
our colonies therein. In like manner “The Seven Seas” refers to the 
oceans—North and South Pacific, North and South Atlantic, Indian, Arctic, 
and Antaretic. In the title of “From Sea to Sea” we find the same 
broadened use of the word (see “The Native-born” and ‘“‘ The Flowers,” 
&o.).—H. Pearl Humphry. 
a Tus Cuanior or Israzt aND THE Horsemen Tuerrzor.—As chariots were 
closely associated with the — functions of Eastern monarchs, they 
naturally came to be regarded as forming an indispensable part of the 
insignia of the Divine Monarchy. In Psalms Ixviii. 17 we read, “ The 
chariots of God are twenty thousand,’ and in Hab. iii. 8, “‘ Was thy wrath 
against the sea, that thou didst ride upon thine horses and thy chariots of 
salvation?’’ The expression may thus be looked upon as an exclamation, 
@ call upon Jehovah. The Hebrew mind loved vivid imagery, and it is 
quite in keeping with this that an invocation to the Deity, whether of 
reverential awe, as in II. Kings ii., or of despairing sorrow, as in Il. Kings 
xiii., should be made in terms of some external characteristic attributed to 
Him. Compare the Roman sun-god and his chariot.—L.G.M. (Hove). 


“La Vie est vatne.’’—The lines “La vie est vaine .. .” are by the 
Belgian poet, Léon Montenaecken. They appeared in a volume of selections 
from French poetry some years ago, but are most easily accessible in Du 
Maurier’s ‘‘ Trilby.”” They stand as the heading of Part VIII., and an 
Englisch version is given at the end of the book. It may be added that they 
are a favourite subject for translations or metrical equivalents, and in the 
. ~~ > “ Education " of the early nineties (1 think) some versions may 
ve found.—S.C. 


“La Vis est varne.’’—The reputed author of “ La vie est vaine,”’ &c., is 
Alfred de Musset. The same idea has been more tersely put by Sully 
Prudhomme, as follows: 

On entre, on crie: c’est la vie: 
On crie, on sort: c'est la mort.—A.H.W. 


“ Soton’s Harprness.’’—Similar replies to that already published received 
from Wilfred Pearson ; G. Crosse; Edith Philip; H.C.; R.1.F. 
GENERAL. 

“Turris Esvurnea.’’—The expression “‘turris eburnea’’ occurs in the 
Vulgate version of the Bible, in the “‘ Canticum Canticorum,” “ The Song of 
Solomon” of the English Bible; see vii. 4: ‘‘ Collum tuum sicut turris 
eburnea.”" Many commentators, treating this oriental drama as an allegory, 
say that the bride in the poem refers to the Virgin Mary, so Ghislerius and 
Cornelius a Lapide. Hence ‘“‘turris eburnea,”” the Tower of Ivory, has 
become one of the many symbolical names of the Blessed Virgin by which 
she is invoked in her special Litany.—M.L.A. (Oxford). 


#% ‘ Rora, Game or Gooss.’’"—This refers to one of the oldest of English 
pastimes, and the play is fully described in Strutt’s “Sports and Pas- 
times,"’ too long for reproduction here. The account was probably taken 
from an old book entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1597, entitled ‘ The 
Newe and Most Pleasant Game of tlie Goose.” It is called the game of the 
goose, says Strutt, “ because at every fourth and fifth compartment in 
succession a goose is depicted, and if the cast thrown by the player falls 
upon a goose he moves forward double the number of his throw.” cannot 
say why it should be called “ the royal game of goose,” but Byron, evidently 
quoting Goldsmith, has in “ Don Juan” the following lines: 

For good society is but a game, 

“The royal game of goose.” 


and Literature op Genitals 


Modern variations of the game are the French jeu de l’oie and the Dutch 
Ganzenspel. It is somewhat similar to backgammon. “ The twelve good 
rules” have no reference to the game, but to an old broadside, ornamented 
with a woodcut of the execution of Charles I., with twelve maxims which 
were attributed to him printed beneath: “‘1. Urge no healths. 2. Profane 
no divine ordinaness. 5. Touch no State matters. 4. Reveal no secrets. 
5. Pick no qnarrefg. 6. Make no comparisons. 7. Maintain no ill opinions. 
8. Keep no bad company. 9. Encourage no vice. 10. Make no long meals. 
11. Repeat no grievances. 12. Lay no wagers.” This broadside was com- 
monly fousd hung up on the walls of inns and cottages. Crabbe, in “ The 
Parish Register,”” writes that on the walls of the peasant’s cot, among other 
rinte— 

There is King Charles, and all his golden rules, 
Who proved misfortune’s was the best of schools. 

eorge Stronach. 

[Similar answers received from Eustace Reynolds-Ball ; L.G.M. (Hove).] 

LiitH.—At a meeting of the “ Society of Biblical Archeology * (Decem- 
ber 9, 1903) the Rev. Dr. Lowy read a paper specially devoted to the female 
demon “ Lilith.” He said the “Lilith” of Isaiah (xxxiv. 14) and the 
“* Lilitha ” of later writers could be traced to the ancient gods of Babylonia. 
The idea that Lilith was wife of Adam before Eve belongs, says Dr. Liwy, 
to a comparatively late period of the Jewish settlements in Babylonia. Just 
as Bel is partner of Belith, so may El-Il (“ god of night’) be regarded as 
consort of Lilith. These particulars are taken from an abstract of Dr. 
ee ’s paper, appearing in the “‘ Athenseum ” for December 12, 1903.—J. B. 

allis. - 

‘* REMEMBER THE GRorTo.’’—I am informed on good authority that this 
custom was very general some years ago, and by no means confined to 
North-East London. I also remember a reference to it in an old number 
of “ Punch.” Children used to make the “ grottos”’ of oyster-shells when 
oysters first came into season, and solicit contributions from passers-by.— 
M.AC. 


Tue TurkisH Ornescent.—The use of the crescent as the Turkish emblem 
dates from the Oonquest of Constantinople in 1453. It had been con- 
sidered in a sense an emblem of the city, and was assumed by the Turkish 
Sultans in commemoration of their signal victory.—M.A.C. 


“ PorwaLtorer.”"—This term refers to an obsolete franchise which con- 
ferred the privilege of voting on any householder, or even on any one who 
had a fire on which to boil his pot. The word means literally “one who 
boils a pot.” Wallop means “to boil fast,”” and is probably the same word 
as gallop, the two words being —— French dialect forms from a German 
original. ‘* Pot-wabbler,”’ t-walloner,” and “‘ pot-waller”’ are also 
found as synonyms of “ pot-walloper.” It may be interesting to note that 
a few years ago there were still some “ pot-wallers’’ on the electoral list 
at Taunton.—M.L.A. (Oxford). 

[Similar replies received from Wilfred Pearson; W.G.W.W. (Exeter) ; H. 
Cariss J. Sidwell (Preston) ; H.C.; R.I.F.; E.M.W.; J.McM. Jun.; W.A.H. 
(Brockley) ; L.G.M. (Hove). } 


“Castes In Spatn.”—A “Chateau en Espagne” was formerly used to 
denote a prospect which had no foundation in reality, because, at the time the 
pa arose, there were no castles to be found in Spain. This may have 

nm owing to the fact that the Moorish style of architecture, which pro- 
foundly influenced the Spanish, lent itself to the erection of palaces rather 
than castles. A “castle in the air” is practically the same thing—both 
have no existence in reality.—-2.M.W.-B. (Hove). 


“ Casttes In Spatn.”’—This is an expression which we have borrowed from 
France. We find from Littré that the phrase “faire des chateaux en 
Espagne” was known as a proverbial saying as early as the thirteenth 
century. “To brild castles in Spain’’ meant, as we all know, to cherish 
fond =~ and plans of bliss without any reasonable be ne of realising 
them. in was taken as the usual building-ground of such castles as 
being a foreign country, occupied for the most a by the Saracens, where 
a Frenchman would have but little chance of establishing himself. The 
phrase “‘ castles in Spain” occurs in the English version of the “ Romance 
of the Rose,” Fragment B, 2,573 (c. a.p. 1400), where the French original 
has “ chastiaus en Espaigne.”"—M.L.A. (Oxford). 


“*Casties In Spain.”—This is not an English saying at all, but is the 
French equivalent of our “castles in the air,’ which scarcely needs 
explaining. The French phrase “Chiteaux en Espagne” probably arose 
from the imaginative ambition aroused in the breasts of French knights in 
the eleventh century after the success of Henry of Burgundy, who achieved 
a great victory over the Moors in Spain, and was rewarded by Alphonso of 
on with the hand of his daughter Teresa and the county of Lusitania.— 


“French Etymological Dic- 


* Onartvari.”—According to Brachet’s 
Like other words supposed to 


tionary,” the origin of the word is unknown. 
be imitative, it has many forms. In U.S. Chiravari, Chivaree, from Fr. 
Charivari, Old French Chalivari, Caribari, Calibaly, Chalivali=Pr. Caravil, 
Mid. Lat. Carivarium, Charavaritum, Charavaria, &c.; of. Germ. Kravall. 
A “ Charivari”’ is a mock serenade with kettles, horns, &c., intended as an 
annoyance or insult. Serenades of this sort were formerly inflicted in 
France upon newly married couples and upon politically unpopular persons. 
“Le Charivari,” a French journal satirique, was founded in 1 2 MAC. 

L.K.G.-W.; J.P.H.; 


wa replies received from G.E.B.; C. &. 


Clark.) 


** Cocxsuner.’’"—The only possible derivation of this word seems to lie in an 
allusion to the well-known self-possession and dignity of the average cock 
among his hens. An appearance heightened by his manner of flexing and 
unfiexing the claws at each step, which gives to his every movement a 
deliberateness which is ludicrous in its very dignity. Th epithet ‘“ cock- 
sure”’ when applied to a person would thus mean “self-confident as a 
cock,”’ a meaning which carries truth on the face of it. The word, however, 
may have become general in the days of cock-fighting, in allusion to 
certainty of bets upon any particular bird.—G.E.B. 

(Similar replies received from M.A.C. and L.K.G.-W.] 


Nore.—It is necessary again to call correspondents’ attention to the fact 
that these columns are not for the purpose of replying to questions which 
can be answered by a visit to any reference library. The questions of 
A.E.T. (Sheffield), L.G. (Grantham), and Inquirer (Leeds) are, therefore, 
inadmissible. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prises have been awarded. The winners can cbtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
a dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
‘ollow : 

Messrs. Philip, Son & Nephew, 45 South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, 50 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Mr. William Bryce, 54 Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 

Mr. William Junor, 72 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 
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The New Writers’ Column 


A very interesting communication has reached us from 
a writer who signs himself ‘“ Bescarred,” from which 
the following may be quoted : 


“Long ago, I made up my mind that I wanted to 
live in ‘Grub Street’; my dearest companions were 
books and papers, and my favourite game ‘ Publisher’ 
and ‘ Editor.” I passed from school to office, but in 
leisure hours rode my journalistic hobby-horse. For 
years ‘I wandered aimlessly about, scratching myself 
while clambering through hedges,’ All my pocket-money, 
as E. G. O. would say, was spent on exercise- 
paper and stamps—except a few shillings saved up 
as a Christmas-box for the postman who delivered 
my rejected contributions. Were my articles absolute 
rubbish? That’s not for me to say. I only know 
that they have since all been printed and paid for. 
One day in my wanderings I found myself face to 
face with a hedge—an editor’s office boy. I scratched 
myself rather badly in getting ‘through’ him, but on 
the other side I found an editor who showed me a 
‘neighbouring gate.’ He printed an article for me—I 
was through that gate—and progress was then a com- 
paratively easy matter. Now, Sir, I want Tae Acapemy 
AND LiTEeRaTuRE to be the gate which shall be opened 
to people who have no admission ticket, provided they 
can walk through without knocking it off its hinges and 
barring the way for others.”’ 


The remainder of the letter need not be printed, as its 
suggestions are embodied in the offer now made. 

We believe that there are a large number of clever 
and thoughtful writers who find it difficult to place their 
first work; we desire to help them. We will consider 
carefully any article sent in to us, in length not more 
than 500 words, if guaranteed by the writer that no 
ecmposition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the 
pages of THe AcapDEMy AND LITERATURE and of suffi- 
cient merit, we will print it in THe New Writers’ 
CoLumn, sending the writer a cheque in accordance with 
our usual rate of payment. The article must be signed 
with the author’s full name. We must trust to con- 
tributors’ sense of honour not to abuse our confidence. 


REGULATIONS 


1. The article may be on any subject of literary, art or 
antiquarian interest ; freshness of subject, of treatment 
and style will chiefly influence the acceptance of any 
article. 

. The length of the article must not exceed five hundred 

words. 

MS. must be written clearly, or typewritten, on one side 

only of the paper. 

. The Editor cannot enter into any correspondence regarding 

this column. 

. If contributors desire their MSS. to be returned in case 
of their not being printed, stamps must be sent for this 
purpose. 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not accompanied by the 
writer’s full name and address and an intimation that 
the writer is qualified to write for the New Writers’ 
Column. 

7. All communications must be addressed to The Editor, Tue 
AcaDEMy AND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, 
London,. E.C. ; the envelope being marked “N. W. C.”’ 
on top left-hand corner. 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost 
MS. ; a duplicate copy should be kept by the writer. 

9. Each MS. must have attached to it the competition coupon 

(given on one of the cover pages). 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL 


LOVES OF MISS ANNE 


By S. R. CROCKETT 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


“From beginning to end the story is spun sunshine.” 
Literary World. 





“A breezy story.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet St., London, E.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 410. OCTOBER, 1904. 8vo, 6s. 
FRANCE AND THE VATIOAN. THE INTELLECTUAL OONDITION 
SOME RECENT FRENOH AND OF ROMAN CATHOLIOISM IN 


ENGLISH PLAYS, GERMANY. 
SOME PROBLEMS OF PRIZE SCOTTISH OHUROHES AND THE 
WwW 


LAW. LAW OF PR:'PERTY. 
THE OOMMERCIAL AND FISCAL 





MR. OCHAMBERLAIN'S PRO- 
POLIOY OF THE VENETIAN | POSALS. 
REPUBLIO. ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN 


BYZANTINE AROHITEOTURE. THE ARMY: A RETROSPEOT. 
PROSPER MERIMEE. THE POLITIOAL SITUATION, 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST 
SONS 0’ MEN. A Novel of Colonial Stock-run 


Life. By G. B. LANCASTER. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph :— 

“*Sons o’ Men’ breaks new ground, for it gives one a picture of an almost 
unknown land. The book is iniubitably based on experience—the real, lively expe- 
rience of the kind of men who are carrying out tasks of civilisation uniter the hard 
conditions of a new world. It is extraordinarily vivid and actual, and has that 
particular charm, which appeals so strongly to some minds, of presenting us with 
new human types. . . These are chapters from the life-history of strong, hard pieces 
of mascu inity, very crude, very direct, and as far removed from the men who belong 
to the Wevern Oontinent as the c untry they inhabit is distant from, let us say, 
London or New York. ‘Sons o’ Men’ is a powerful book, fall of actuality.” 


CRANSTOUN METCALFE’S NEW NOVEL. 
PEACEABLE FRUIT. By Cransroun Meroatrs, 


Author of “Splendid Mourning.” Orvwn 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE says :— 

“In Mr. Metcalfe we have a new, a more refined, more spiritual Thomas Hardy. 
This isa bold saying, but it is true... . There is real insight into human nature, 
a loving and unerring touch in the portrayal of individuals, and fine descriptive 
work in dealing with the natural charms of the delightful corner of Dorsetshire 
wherein the scene is laid. . . . One unhesitatingly affirms that * Peaceable Fruit’ is 
the work of a master hand.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :— 

“A specimen of admirable art in two aspects of fiction which are not often 
equally iltumived by an indivi‘ual novelist—creation and development of character, 
and inevitable sequence of incident. As entertaining reading the tale leaves nothing 
to be desired. Some of the scenes are excellent pieces of imaginative description.” 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Dr. Simon’s New Volume, 

Twice Born. AND OTHER SEXMONS. By Principal D. W. 
SIMON, D.D., United College, Bradford. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 

The Silent Christ. Studies in the Silences of Jesus. By the 

Rey. W. W. SIDEY. 3s, 6d, net. 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 

“Few volumes of sermons can justify their publication so easily as the one 
before us. Mr. Sidey is «vidently a thinker of a high and original order... and 
pos-esses a distinction of style which is rarein members of his profession.” 

A First Primer of Apologetics. By Professor Ropert 
MAOKINTOSH, D.D. 2s, (Just out. 

The Revelation of the East. By A. Morris Stewart, 
M.A. Price ig, net. 

The Origins of the United Free Church. By 
A. MOKRIS STEWART, M.A. With Expla: atory Chart. Price 1s, net. 

MR. MELROSE’S NEW GIFT BOOKS, 

Hurrah for the Spanish Main! A Tale of the Days of 
Drake. By ROBEXT LEIGHTON. Illustrated by J. Ayton Symington. Bevelled 
boards, olivine edges. 6s. 

The Other Fellow. ‘The Mystery at Barraclough Manor. 
By ROBERT LEIGHTON, I[lustrated by Saville Lumley. Bevelled boards, 
olivine edges, 6s, 

With Pizarro the Conquistador. By A. L. Haypon. 
Illustrated by E. Travers Pope. 5s, 

The Three Graces. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. Ilus- 
trated by M. A. Boole. Oloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Lonpoy ; 16 PILGRIM STREET, E.O, 
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Junior Questions and Answers 


Routes. 


The General Rules are the same as for the Senior “‘ Acapemr Questions 
and Answers” (q.v.), with these exceptions: Envelopes must be distinctly 
marked J.Q.A., and Questions and Answers must be confined to British 
Literature, &. Notes on matters of curiosity and interest may also be 
sent in, and Comments upon incorrect Answers printed will 
also count for the Competition. The principal points considered in 
awarding the prizes will be intelligence, originality, and style. 

Compgtition Rvugs. 


Two prizes to the value of Five Shillings each will be awarded weekly, 
until further notice, for the two best Questions, Answers, or Notes. The 
Editor’s decisions must be considered final and no correspondence will be 
entered upon with regard to the awards. The names and addresses of the 
prize-winners will be published each week and the winning contributions 
indicated by an asterisk. Each prize will consist of five shiflin s’ worth of 
books, to be chosen by the prize-winner from the stock of a local bookseller, 
upon whom an order will be given. The Competition is limited to residents 
in the United Kingdom. No competitor can win a prize more than once a 
month. Every set of Questions, Answers, or Notes must be accompanied, as 
a guarantee of good faith, by the signature of a parent, guardian, clergy- 
man, master, or other responsible person. No boy or girl above the age of 
seventeen can enter for the competition. The utmost brevity compatible 
with clearness is desirable. Competitors must work without assistance from 
any one. 

NON-ADHERENCE TO THE RULES CARRIES DIS- 
QUALIFICATION. 

NOTICE.—it is found necessary to ask competitors con- 
tributing to “Junior” Questions and Answers, to cut out 
and send in with contributions the Competition Coupon 
from the current issue, which will be found on one of the 
cover-pages. Exceptions will be made in the case of schools, 
when any master may send in under one cover and with 
one coupon, contributions from any or all of the boys in the 
schools, the same exception holding good for the children 
in one family, in which case the parent or guardian may 
act as above described. 


Questions 
LITERATURE. 


SHaKesprare’s Frrst Pray.—Which of his plays did Shakespeare write 
first >—Dora S. Johnson. 


Map Porr.—What poet was so called?—Leslie Keith Gifford-Wood. 


Enerish Comepy.—Can any reader trace as far back as to the earliest 
examples of regular English comedy, and give names of the best authors ?— 
James McMichael, Jun. 


First Printep Boox.—Which was the first book printed and published? 
Were manuscript books bound and circulated among the public?—£thel 
Adah Bishopp. 

Avrnor Wantep.—Who wrote the last poem in the “ Oxford Book of 
English Verse,"’ “‘ Dominus Illuminatio Mea,’’ beginning— 

In the hour of death after this life’s whim, 

When the heart beats low and the eyes grow dim, 

And pain has exhausted every limb, 

The lover of the Lord shall trast in him.—Wilfred Pearson. 


HISTORY. 


Henry III.—Is it true that Henry III. was crowned with his mother’s 
bracelet, or is it an exaggeration to show what a small head he had?— 


Enid Samuel. 
GENERAL. 
“* A ROLAND ror AN Ottver.’’—What is the origin of the expression, ‘ To 
give a Roland for an Oliver ” ?—N. Hamlyn. 


Maunpy Monry.—What is the origin of Maundy Money ?—Sidney Moule. 


Otpest Crry.—Which is the oidest town or city in the world? Is it either 
Jerusalem or Damascus, or are there any older than these ?—Harry Sparkes. 


Persona Eqvuation.—What is the meaning of this phrase you see so much 
in books and magazines? Has it anything to do with algebra?—Leslie 
Keith Gifford-Wood. 

Picture Gatierizs.—I have noticed in picture galleries that there is 
always glass in front of the paintings. Why is this so, as it prevents both 
a near and a good view of the painting being taken ?—Doris Bollam. 


Mar Progectine.—Who was the first person to invent map projecting ?— 
Doris Bollam. 


Kine or THe Gipstes.—I have just read the story of Carew, who was made 
king of the gipsies. Is there a king of the gipsies now, and do the 
gipsies still use the language described in George Borrow’s ‘“‘ Lavengro " ?— 
Duncan Collingwood Ogilvie. 


Answers 


LITERATURE. 


Arrnuur.—My reason for thinking that the great literary men chose 
“Arthur” as their hero is because this name conveys him to the public 
both high and noble.—James McMichael, Jun. 

[Similar answer from Leslie Keith Gifford-Wood.]} 

Brron AND Suetiey.—The first meeting between Byron and Shelley took 
place in 1816, near Lake Geneva. They met several times after this, and five 
years later both poets settled at Pisa, and were in continual intercourse 
until Shelley's death.—Dorothy Pelham. 

[Similar answer from Helen Brooke. ] 

TENNYSON AND --— 

I held it truth with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, &c. 
Tennyson refers to Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel in the House.”"—Leslie 
Keith Gifford-Wood., 

“ Vanrry Farr.’’—Thackeray took the name of his novel from the “ Vanity 
Fair" of Bunyan’s * Pilgrim's Progress.”—N. Hamlyn. 

[Other answers from Dorothy Pelham, and others.) 
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AvtHors Founp.— 
“A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.” 
These lines are from a m by Wordsworth, beginning, ‘‘ She dwelt among 
the untrodden ways.”—N. Hamlyn. 
[Similar answer from Leslie Reith Gifford-Woeod, and others.] 
= By shallow rivers to whose falls 
elodious birds sing madrigals.” 
C. Marlowe, “‘ The Passionate Shepherd to his Love.” 
—Leslie Keith Gifford-Wood. 
HISTORY. 

Earty Drama.—Until the end of the seventeenth century acting was 

universally held in low repute, and it would have been considered dis- 
graceful for women to act; the whole company was therefore composed of 
men.—Dorothy Pelham. 
% Scotcn Parer Lorps.—The Scotch paper lords or barons held simply 
official titles, like that of the Scotch Lords of Session, or were only given a 
title for courtesy. The Lords of Session are the judges who preside over the 
Sessions.—Eleanor Harle. 


Fiexntine Monarcus.—Eadmund was the first king of all England who 
led his army in battle. George II. was the last king who fought in battle ; 
he was present at the battle of Dettingen June 27, 1743.—Eleanor Harle. 


Ostenp Maniresto.—A name popularly given in America to a declaration 
by James Buchanan (Minister to England), John Y. Mason (Minister to 
France), and Pierre Soulé (Minister to Spain) that Cuba must be acquired 
by the United States, as not only necessary to the political power of the 
Union, but especially indispensable to the welfare and security of the 
slave-holding portion of it. This declaration was in the form of a joint 
communication to the home Government, and was dated at Aix-la-Chapelle 
on the 17th of October, 1857, though a preliminary conference of three days’ 
duration had been held at Ostend, in Belgium.—Ben Belch. 

[Other answers from Duncan Collingwood Ogilvie, and others.] 


Tue Pitertm Faruers.—-A splendid book to read is the ‘“ Mayflower.” 
Any public library will have a copy of same ; failing that, ask your book- 
seller to get you a copy. It was in the ship “‘ Mayflower ” that the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers” founded New England in the year 1620.—/ames McMichael, Jun. 

Pragmatic Sanction.—Several answers sent in by readers, who do not 
seem to have grasped the exact point in question. 

GENERAL. 

Let tHe Cat ovr or THe Bac.—It was formerly a trick among country- 
folk to substitute a cat for a sucking-pig, and bring it in & bag to market. 
If any greenhorn chose to buy. a pig in a poke all very well, but if he opened 
the cack ‘“*he let the cat out of the bag,” and the trick was disclosed.— 
Leslie Keith Gifford-W ood. 

Assassin.—The word “ assassin’’ comes from the Arabic “ hashshashin,”’ 
which means ‘ hashish-eaters,”” who were supposed to have been a military 
or religious order in Syria in the eleventh century, who were celebrated for 
the secret murders they committed by order of their chiefs. They drank 
“hashish,” an intoxicating liquor made from hemp.—Eleanor Harle. 

[Other answers from Ben Belch, Dora S. Johnson, and others.) 


Giass.—The ancient Egyptians are believed to have invented glass, but 
Pliny gives its origin thus. Some merchants were carrying nitre; they 
stopped, at a river near Mt. Carmel, in Palestine; and as they had no 
stones they rested their kettles on the nitre, which melted, mixed with 
the sand, and formed glass.—Zleanor Harle. Ss i 

[Other answers from Charles Maclver Grant Ogilvie, Ethel Bishop, Dora 
S. Johnson, and others.) 


Fire.—No one can be said to have invented fire, as it is one of the 
elements, and has existed from the beginning of all things. Prometheus, 
however, as it says in the legend, was the person who showed fire to men 
first. It is said that he climbed Mt. Olympus, where the gods were 
supposed to dwell, and stole some fire from them. By doing this he incurred 
the anger of Zeus, who condemned him to eternal torture on the top of 
Mt. Caucasus, where his flesh was daily gnawed by a vulture.—Charles 
Maclver Grant Ogilvie. 

[Other answers from Dora S. Johnson, and others.) 

Suamrock.—When St. Patrick went over to preach Christianity to the 
Irish he is said to have used the shamrock, with its three lobes in one leaf, 
as an illustration of the Trinity, the three Persons in one God. In remem- 
brance of this legend the shamrock has always been the national emblem 
of Ireland.— Dorothy Peiham. 

[Similar answers received from Leslie Keith Gifford-Wood, James 
McMichael, Jun., and others.) 


AproLoey.—The exact meaning of “apology” is frank acknowledgment 
of an offence, or something spoken to ward off an attack. Our “ apology” 
is derived from the Greek apo, which means “from,” and logia, meaning 
‘“* speaking.”"—James McMichael, Jun. 


Cricket.—The national game of England was played in a very elementary 
form as early as the 13th century. It was not till some time later that 
cricket as we know it was played. The first cricket club, the Hambledon, 
was founded in 1750, and lasted till 1791. Its playing fields were Broad 
Half Penny and Windmill Downs.—Cobdb. 


Cricket.—The earliest known mention of the game cccurs in an affidavit 
made in 1598 by John Derrick, of Guildford, in which he says that on a 
certain piece of land he, as a boy, “did runne and play there at crickett 
and other plaies.”” For an excellent account of early cricket the writer 
would recommend “ Russell’s History of Guildford.”—Alec. H. Harrison. 


Looxine-Giass.—It is unlucky to break a looking-glass. The nature of 
the ill-luck varies: thus, if a maiden, she will never marry; if a married 
woman, it betokens a death, &. This superstition arose from the use made 
of mirrors in former times by magicians. If in their operations the mirrors 
used were broken, the magician was obliged to give over his operation, and 
the unlucky inquirer could receive no answer.—Wilfred Pearson. 

CHATTERTON, CHARTERED Company, ©nARLES I., Panromrme, ‘“‘ RoBINSON 
Crusor,”’ Evecrricity, Coat.—Further answers from Dora Johnson, Dorothy 
Kirtland, Leslie Keith Gifford-Wood, Dorothy Pelham, Bernard Birch. 


PRIZE-WINNERS. (See asterisks.) 
Doris Bo.taM, 71 Breakspears Road, St. Johns, S.E. 


Eveanor Hare, Falfield, Glos. 
to whom orders have been sent for five shillingsworth of books, to be bought 


of: 
Mr. F. E. Savage, 11 The Parade, Lewisham High Road, Brockley. 
Mr. John Banks, Imperial Library, Cheltenham, 








